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THE CLOSE OF THE HOLIDAY. 





BY G. WEATHERLY. 





From meadows dappled o'er with daisies, 
Or sweet with scent of new-mown hay, 
From woods amid whose tangled mazes 
The laughing sunbeams dart and play, 
From rippling brooks and river reaches, 
From haunts of heather and of fern, 
From giant cliffs and pebbly beaches, 
Glad-hearted wanderers return. 


The summer holiday is over— 
The few short weeks, or days, or hours— 
And homeward goes each happy rover 
Beside the sea, or ‘mid the flowers. 
Once more for all the path of duty ; 
But hand and brain are now made strong, 
And, steeped unconsciously in beauty, 
Each heart retains ite summer song. 


Thus richly dressed, have we no pity 
For those whose lives are sad with care— 
Who herd in alleys ip the eity, 
And ery aloud for God's pure air? 
Surely the summer days will darken, 
Earth will not be half so fair, 
Unless with willing hearts we hearken, 
And of our pleasures yield a share. 


RED RIDING-HOOD. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“*PENKIVEL; OR, THE 
MYSTERY OF 8T. EGLON,”’ 
ETC., ETC. 











CHAPTER XXI. 


‘[\IIE house in Curzon Street was small 

and dark and inconvenient; but then it 
wus in a tolerably aristocratic quarter, 
which made up for its defects. 

It was builtin the old-fashioned way—a 
double drawing-room on the first floor, a 
poky back-parlor below. 

This was given up to Lady Anne, who 
brightened it with flowers and china and 
lace. 

Lady Brentwyche had fitted up a boudoir 
for herself on the second floor, and to this 
she led the way after the party had partaken 
ofa hurried and informal dinner. But it 
was only Delgado who followed her; Anne 
retired to her room. 

Lady Brentwyche threw herself into an 
easy-chair, and gazed anxiously into her 
companion’s wonderfully handsome face. 
Apparently it revealed nothing that she 
wished to know, for in a noment her eyes 
dropped and a half sigh escaped her, which 
she checked by breaking intoa laugh. 

‘‘We are both sulky,”’ she said. 


but what is the matter with you?” 

“The matter is that I am lamed for life !"’ 
returned the Peruvian fiercely. 

“No, surely not?’ she cried in consterna- 
tion. 

“I thought it was only a sprain—a slight 
hurt, which would soon pass away.” 

“You are mistaken. I have received a 


slight injury to the hip, which is incurable. | her face ; it was deathly white. 


I repeat I am lame for life.”’ 


“There | 
is reason for my gloom, for I am a failure; | 
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The accent with which he uttered those | 


few words made them remarkable, for they 


were spoken with an intensity as full of | 


rage as the low growl of a tiger. 


“Iam very sorry to hear it,’’ resumed | 


Lady Brentwyche, ‘‘as I fear it will greatly 
injure your usefulness.” 
“Is that the only cause for sorrow in it?” 


he asked, his handsome tace flushing an- | 


grily. 

“I should think, considering I met with 
the accident while on your business, you 
might be a little sorry for me.”’ 

“I should be more sorry if you had not 
deceived une. 

Your telegram was utterly 
48 daughter is the most bes 
ian I have ever seen 

‘What motive had you for telling me that 
she was a mete peasant-girl, better left in 
her native village ?’’ 


| voice that trembled. 
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Delgado looked at her in amazement and 
Saw that she was in angry earnest; at this 
he changed his own mood, growing grave 
and bitter. 

“If we begin to suspect each other and 
quarrel,’ he said, ‘we had better part. I 
can write to the Committee and desire that 
another man should be sent in my place.”’ 

‘*You will‘do nothing of the kind,” she 
answered hurriedly, rising from her chair, 
and coming over to him with outstretched 
band. 

‘“‘There—we are friends the moment you 
give me an expvlanation.”’ 

He took her hand and held it, as she bent 
ovor him in a carressing attitude, his hand- 
some head bent back and nearly resting on 
her arm. 

“You are unreasonable as over, my beau- 
tiful Countess! It is surprising news to me 
to hear that our friend’s daughter is lovely. 
I was hurt and tired and in a fury, so I con- 
tented myself withan old maid’s descrip- 
tion of her, instead of carrying out your 
cominands to see her and judge for myself, 
Doubtless the old woman cheated me, and I 
was an idjot for believing her; but she 
looked so ridiculously honest that I really 
did put faith in her statement, and sosent it 
on to you. 

“Being in pain, [ wanted to save myself 
trouble. 

“TI was wrong; I ought to have killed 
inyself in your service, though my death 
would not cost you a tear.”’ 

‘“*How do you know what it would cost 
me ?”’ she asked quickly, as she touched his 
forehead lightly with her lips. ‘I believe 
it would cost ine my life. I am supersti- 
tious. 

“TI have had my horoscope cast twice, and 
each time I was told, Pietro, that you and I 
should die together.” 

“Is it possible you believe in such folly?” 
he said, drawing her within the circle ofhis 
arm. 

“] did not think you capable of such 
weakness.”’ 

‘Is it not a greater weakness to love than 
to be superstitious?’”’ she answered, with 
her light laugh on her lips, but trouble and 
fear in her eyes. 

“That question isan ill compliment to 
me,” he said, ina vexed tone. “And I 
have but small faith in the love that will 
risk nothing.”’ 

“T consider I risk everything,” she re- 
turred, “even my life for yoursake.” 

He looked at her with a quick astonished 





glance; she had spoken in a tone so full of 
conviction of a deadly danger, and her whole 
aspect for just a second had been one of ter- 
ror and anguish. 

“What are you afraid of?” he said won- 
deringly, “You don’ttake me for a spy 
surely, and think Iam going to sell you?”’ 

“Pietro,” she cried, in a voice of agony, 
“do not say such terrible things!” 

She turned away that he might not see 


His gaze followed her, and an ugly shad- 
ow fell over his beauty. 

“When will you marry me?” he said 
abruptly. 

“Marriage will put an end tothese mu- 
inal suspicions and distrusts. We shall 
quarrel until we are man and wife—that ts 
evident and oertain. And one day our 
quarrel will be final.” 

“IT cannot marry you,” she answered in a 





“I lose my jointure on marriage, and you | 
and I are not people to be happy as pau- | 


pers.”’ | 
“There is no necessity for pauperism. 
You wil] have twenty thousand a year 
when that sicklv boy dies,’’ he said, in an 
isive tone 
But the boy lives and grows afronger.’’ 
And now her giddy laugh rang out again, | 


as she turned from the window with recov- 


| ered bloom on her fair face. 








This laugh irritated Delgado. 

He rose and walked up and down, till 
lameness and pain forced him to fling him- 
self into his seat again. 

As he did this, his lips were compressed 
and his eyes blazed with a vindictive 
hatred. 

‘You see what he hasdone! The accursed 
wheel struck me here on the hip, 

“The blow was strong enough to fling me 
aside, otherwise he would have driven over 
ine without compunction. 

‘Shall I be lamed for life, and have no 
compensation and no revenge? I intend that 
his brutal carelessness shall cost hii twen- 
ty thousand a year. 

“I shall carry out the orders given me a 
year ago. I am hound to obey them, and so 
are you.” 

Lady Brentwyche had seated herself by 
the fire; her face was shaded by her hand ; 
she did not answer biin for a full minate. 

“Tt will be a difficult task in this coun- 
try,” she said at length, “and one that 
would lead to dangerous complications. 
You had better represent this to the Com- 
mittee before you stir in the matter."’ 

“T did that long ago, and was answered 
that I was to take the risk. 

‘“‘The Committee need funds, and desire 
to strike a blow that willinciteterror. This 
matter would do both, and give merevenge 
as well.’’ 

The hatred and rage that spoke in his 
voice showed the dangerous nature of the 
man; he looked like a roused snake as he 
raised his handsome bent head and his lips 
moved, displaying his white teeth in a 
glittering smile. 

“How would it give the Committee 
funds?’’ asked Lady Brentwyche a little 
shortly. 

“If you gained twenty thousand a year 
by the transaction, you would naturally 
make your subscription a generous one," 
he answered. 

She was silent, but whether her silence 
was one of acquiescence or of tear he could 
not tell. 

“] suppose you are aware that he is at his 
town-house with his child,’’ she observed 
in a moment, “but you don’t know that he 
has come to London in search of Valdivia’s 
daughter. 

‘He is deeply in love with her; she isthe 
girl you saw driving with him.” 

This news startled Delgado, and stung 
him with a new rage. 

He wasa man of sudden passions, the 
hlood of the South was in him, and, though 
his mother’s English veins had somewhat 
tempered it, yet the fire did but slumber 
and was apt at times to break out fiercely. 

He adinired Grace with the ardent admir- 
ation of a Southerner. 

As he awoke to sense on the dusty road, 
and his eyes opened on the beautiful face, 
leaning over hiin in lovely pity, he felt a 
strange electric thrill of amazement as 
though he were gazing on an angel. 


It was in the hope of seeing Grace again | 


that he bad hurried from Penaluna and fol- 
lowed her down the wild gorge of Malpas. 
Here incipient j valousy just stirring its evil 
fire in him prompted hiin to whisper the 
question which Grace had heard. 

And now he knew that Lord Enderby 
loved her. 

It needed but this to rouse the slumber- 


— 








ing fire of his passion; he felt instantly a | 


burning jealousy, joined with that rage of 
hatred which a vindictive man of great per- 
sonal beauty and enormous vanity might 
easily feel towards a man who had 
injured him and married the perfection of 
his form. 


Feeling is so much quicker than thought 
that, although his emotions of anger, joal- 
ousy, and love seemed to him to stifle his 


speech, to Lady Brentwyche his answer ap- 
peared to come with scarcely 2# pause. 
‘That is strange news. But of course he 





cannot marry Valdivia's daughter. 
clety would not permit it.” 

“No, neither will 1,” returned Lady 
Brentwyche, “If be lives to marry at all, 
his wife must be iny niece Anne.” 

“And why does he live?’ asked Delgado 
fiercely. 

“He was tried and condemned to death 
years ago.”’ 

**Do not speak so lond,”’ said Lady Brent- 
wyche, in her softest voice. 

“Our conversation isa strange one fora 
London boudoir. There are people who 
would not believe in it, people who are 
still blind to the terrible power we possess— 
people who do not know that the man 
whom they shake hands with to-day may 
be compelled to stab them in the back to- 
morrow. 

“Even among ourselves we are afraid 
to move; no one knows whose turn may 
come next.” 

She leant forward, resting her forehead 
on her hands, a perceptable shudder quiv- 
ering through ber frame; she did not see 
the shrug of Delgado’s shoulders, or the 
look of contempt on his face. 

“You are cowardly and faint-hearted,”’ 
he sald. ‘And you have not answered my 
question. Why is this man allowed to 
live?” 

“Anne loves him; he has been spared at 
my request.”’ 

“Then you must withdraw it,”’ returned 
Delgado savagely. 

“This limp of mine is a new condemna- 
tion for him.” 

“For pity’s sake do not be so vindictive!” 
exclaimed Lady Brentwyche hurriedly. 
“Hiis death would kill Anne. The Com- 
mittee owes me much; they must continue 
to spare him. 

“There's the child. I will not say a word 
against any plan of yours regarding him— 
that is, any plan not touching his life. It 
would be too flendish to kill an infant.” 

“Not being a little Jew, I think bis life is 
safe,’ said Delgado, laughing. “For the 
sake of his affectionate grandmother, I 
promise you he shall be well cared for." 

“Then tell me nothing more,” said Lady 
Brentwyche, in a quick voice. “And nowlI 
must ask youtodoine a kindness. You 
inust find this girl Grace Lanyon.” 

A flash came into Delgado's eyes. 

“Is she lost?’’ he said carelessly. 

With a few rapid questions and answers, 
the history of Grace’s departure and Lady 
Brentwyche's surimise as to her arrival at 
Waterloo Station was given him. 

And her plan for making Gregory Blake 
her guardian was also detailed, though 


| she held back the tact that she had forced 


him to disregard a portion of his ill-gotten 
gains. 


“And when she is found is she to be 


| handed over to the farmer?’ asked Delgado 


hiding a smile with his shapely hand. 

“No. I should scarcely keep her out of 
Lord Enderby's way by that plan.” 

“Then what do you intend to do with 
her?” he said, laughing out now. 

“I intend to make her the first singer ia 
Europe.” 

“You have counted without Pietro Del- 
gado, my lady,’’ he said to himself as he 
took his leave, bending over her hand and 


raising it to his lips. 
. 


There were no tidings to be heard of 
Grace at or near anv of the South-Western 
stations. 

At the Waterloo terminus and all down 
the line for thirty miles Delgado prosecuted 
his inquiries vainly. 


The news of his failure was sent day by 
day to Lady Brentwyche, w! had 

while to endure the angry sus; f 

Lord Ender yy andi the su ex postu lations 

of Gregory Blake, who now that he was re- 

| leased from the tear of ber presence, showed 


| a strong disinclination to keep his word and 
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wrote her ill-epelt letters, avowing his de- 
tertnination nut to subinit to rebbery. 

She only suniled at these; she had the 
inau in ber cluteb, @md did no intend w 
spare his cash. 

In her scheute for Grace's futere 
would be needed, and she could Sot 
a = ene Nod in the y’’ colames of the 

T n “aguay’’ 
daily papers, there constantly appeared 
aivertisements parporting to come trom 
Gregory, appealing to his coesin to send 
ber address and hear sumething © her ad. 
var 

lard End 
the wan what 

He received an answer froin a res 
firtn of solicitors that Mr. Blake was anx- 
jous to do justice to Miss Lanyon, as on oom 
sideration he felt her grandmother's dispo- 
sition of her property was an unfair one. 

Thuis seemed = plausible, so above-board 
and candid, that Lord Enderby never 
suspected Lady Brentwyche's band was 
im it. 

He even hoped that Grace would answer 
these advertisements, and he inquirea often 
and anxiously of the solicitors referred to in 
them whether she had done so. The reply 
was always in the negative. 

A month ion in this bleak silence, 
and every effort of his to find his lost love 
had failed. 

He had grown in this. weary time feverish, 
restiess, iinpatient, ready to catch at the 
faintest hope, eager to start on any journey 
that seemed to lead to the thinnest clue. 

Grace's letter was his only solace, and 
sornetines, in his many readings of its cher- 
tshed words, he would resolve to wait and 
bope, and trustin her firin love, believin 
that in good time she would herself sen 
him tidings. 


saw them, and inquired of | 
meant. 








grasped the reign and struck his borte with 
a , . 
forwards, reared nearly 

end then dashed earwaste ay Ane = 

For an instant the 

riage nearly jocked with another wheel; 

but the horse tore by, 
only made 


fanter. 

Right and left the crowd seattered, 
with vatha, su;ne with shrieks w hile drivers 
and venictes burned out of the trantic ani 
mals way, leaving him a clear path up the 


| , 
For a few min ates the of his mad 
Was 8 imivinent that Enderby 
to give bis whole mind to the task re 
straining him. 

When by sheer strength of hand and 
nerve he had succeeded, and the trembling 
animal stood sill, a foggy stretch of two 
iniles of road lay between bim and the spot 
whence be had started. 

In an instant be had turned the borse's 
head and was galloping back furiously on 
the way he coine. 

But, when he reacbed the spot where the 


crowd had stood entranced, only tog apd 


euiptiness met bis fevered gaze. 

All signs of exciternent were gone. 

Heavy wagons were crawling by, and 
light carts going more swiftiy passed on 
their way, giving the road its usual subur- 
ban ugly aspect. 

On the pavement a few shabby weary 
pedestrians struggled through slush and 
foy, as ignorant of each other's cares as 
they were of the heart-sickness of the man 
whose weary gaze fell on their unregarding 


| faces. 


All the anxious questioning, all the 


_ hurrying to and fro from little shop to shop 


It was the disimalest month of the year in 


Landon. 

The days were nearly attheir shortest, 
they rose in fog and set in gloom, and night 
fell often in snow and slush, or chill rain, 
that pierced the bones of the tniserable and 
the hungry, asthey wended their forlorn 
way through the fog-laden streets, 

One evening aboat five o'clock, when the 
lainps struggled vainly to fling a glimmer- 
ing Dyght into the fog-laden yellow atios- 
em ty Lord Enderby was driving a restive 
sorse through one of those long uninterest- 
mg rowis that run eastwardson the Kentish 
side of London. 

As usual, he had come here on his hope- 
fess quest, calling at all places where he 
saW apartinentsto let, inquiring every where 
for Grace. 

And now he was driving homewards, dis 
spirited and disappointed. 

The tog was so dense that he was com- 
pelled to drive slowly, fretting the horse 
who was eager to reach his stable. 

Atlength there came a block which stop- 
ped hin altogether. 


' that a youn 


Dimly visible was a huge furnitare-van, | 


then a dray and other vehicles jammed 
close together, beyond them only thick 


darkness through which it was impossible | 


to see the cause of obstruction. 

The horse reared and plunged ; the groom 
—- ed from the carriage and acland him 

vy the head. 

But Lord Enderby called to hit to let go 
and run on through the block to discover, if 
possible a way of passing. 

It seeined an age betore the man returned, 
breathless. 

There's a great crowd beyond the block, 
my bord. 

“A poor wolnan, a street-singer, has been 
run over. 

“We shall not be able to pass till the po 
lice bave taken her to the hospital ; the mob 
will disperse then.’ 

“We must turn back and find a side- 
street,’ said Lord Enderby; ‘the horse 
won't stand.”’ 

As he spoke a voice rose in the air—clear, 
powerful, pure—filled with = the 
glory of inusic, the rapture of an angel's 
sorg. 

Lord Enderby's face paled ; 
rushed to his 
and hope. 

“Who is singing ?"’ 
voice of eagerness. 

“Seemingly soine lady, my 
the astonished grooin. 

“I saw one leaning over the poor woman 
helping her.”’ 

“We must get through the block,’’ re- 
turned bis inaster, in a tone that made the 
inan gaze at him in wonder. “Stand out of 
the way!" cried Lord Enderby. “1 must 
pass here.” ' 

He was answered by an oath and a comn- 
mand for silence. 

“The young lady is singing for the poor 
woman, to get hera little money, and I'm 
dashed if any one shall go on till she’s 
done!" said a burly man near him. 

Lord Enderby's intense anxiety to listen 
to the wonderful voice ringing clearly above 
the heads of the crowd made him yield; and 
kept hirn still. 

Fas it Grace's voice, or could it be possi- 
ble thatany other voice but hers could 
move him thus, could sing thus in simple- 
hearted ness for dear charity ? 

He listened, dazed, bewildered, uncertain; 
and then, as doubt gave way to hope, he 
started up to spring froin the carriage and 
make his way through all obstructions on 
fowl. 

But at that moment the wheeled block 
melted, vehicles inoved slowly on; there 
was a sudden stillness; the glorious voice to 
which with strained ears a charmed crowd 
had listened ceased to ring into the air, and 
forone breathless second a milence that 
could be felt touched the soul and held 
men bound as with a strong chain. 

In the anguish aud fever of his 
reach 
thought hid Grace, 


his blood 
veart In an anguish of fear 


he cried in a sharp 


lord,”’ said 


haste to 
the crowd beyond him. which he 
Lord Enderby now 


very | 


| 


A 


on either side of the road, whose proprietors 
had heard that voice, did but elicit the fact 
that a ballad-singer, a woinan, ragged and 
inud-stained, had tallen on the road, and 
lady had taken up her unfin- 
ished song for dear pity’s sake, and sung it 
in such away that she bad wrung tears 
froin hard eyes and mouey from uncharita- 
ble pockets. 

She had given this tnoney to the poor wo- 
man, and then, unknown and unnoticed, 
she had passed on her way. 

“Was she alone?” 

“No, a woman was with her whose arm 
she held when they parted.” 

It wasterrible to Lord Enderby to hear 


' 


ie 





| wait some time at the 


no more than this, and yet believe that the | 


pitying stranger was Grace. 

All his thoughts were self-reproachful, 
remorseful, bitter, as with a chilled beart 
he drove homeward through pelting sleet 
and yellow fog. 

He could as yet take no coinfort froin the 
retlevtion that at least he could now feel 
alinost sure that Grace was in London, and 
her dwelling must be within a walk of that 
dreary suburban road. 

At home old Prue met him with an anx- 
jous face. 


“That new nurse is not back yet from the 
park,’ she said; ‘and there’s such a 

hastly fog out that I aim afraid she has lost 
ier way. I have senttwo servants to look 
for her.” 

“You have done right. Where does she 
usually walk? I'll drive to the park my- 
self,’’ he answered, in a quick voice which 
hid a sudden sharp misgiving. 





Prue had allowed little Abe ont A 4 new 
porse to depart fur a stro 1 
The child pined mdoors, and took small 
ensure in the straitened garden of his 
town-house. 
ade Cornish sea, the bright 
Cornish air, and ail the fresdom and 
of bis life at Caermurran . and above ali 
missed the tender gentle band, the 
eweet voice and lovi words that had 
hed many a restiess r. 
Ter, oben te wus feverish and fretful, 
an irritable voice bade hin be still,and a 
ro hand thrust biin away. 
He had thoughts of Grace which he kept 
shrined in his young beart, and cinidish 


P for her Beslan to his pillow 


away furtively 

by a tiny hand. 
The nurse had picked upa new lover—a 
man eo handsome and so tlemanly that 


He 


his attentions fluttered and flattered her im- 
mensely. 
Im ible dreains of becomi a grand 


lady began to take quite probable shapes, 
and passing carriages were looked at witha 


view to choosing the sort of style she would | 


prefer wheu certain events happened. 
On this particular atternoon she had to 


tneeting, and the fog had already gathered 
round herself and her charge, before a voice 
she knew caine out of the mist and seemed 
to hover above her, saying in carressing ac- 
cents— 

“Havel kept you waiting very long, ma 
belle ?"’ 

Then a gentleman, with a face as beauti- 
ful as a Greek god's, becaime visible, lean- 
ing lightly on a stick, as though the slight 
limp in his gait were only a pastime—an 
affectation that gave him an added grace. 

“Long!"’ returned the lovely Mary Ann. 
*] thought vou were never coming.” 


“I have brought you a peace-offering,”’ | 


said the gentleman, displaying a gaudy 
brooch, as be seated himself beside her. 
Then, as the girl admired it simperingly, 
with sidelong looks at ber splendid lover, 
he whispered to her to tell the child to play 
a little farther off. 
She obeved instantly, 
peremptory voice— 
“Don't go too far away, 
and imin¢ 
you.” 
The eluild went, and the fog took him in 
its ppamneme arins, and hid him from her 
siyht. 


Ten minutes passed unheeded—as inin- 


but added, in a 


Lord Fitzurse, 


utes do pass when a foolish woman is listen- | 


ing to a wicked man: then she roused her- 


self, u little frightened and called loudly to | 


the boy to come back. 

There was no answer. 

‘Don't be alarmed,’ said the caressing, 
insinuating voice by her side. 

‘He has strolled only a little too far; we 
will go and find him.” 

“He went this way !"' ened the girl, unak- 
ing a rush in the right direction. 

‘Quite the contrary,"’ said Delgado, 
pulling her back. “I saw him go Sowa 
here.” 

He succeeded in turning her to the oppo- 
site path.and for ten minutes she ran to and 
fro frantically, calling on the child's name 


| in tones of terror. 


Prue gave the desired information, and | 


then with clasped hands she cried sud- 
denly— 
“Oh, my lord, give the poor child a mo- 


ther! I do what I can, but he needs a moth- 
er’s care, 

**He has inissed Cirace terribly,"’ said Lord 
Enderby, turned away from old Prue's 
gaze. 


**Yes,’’ she answered slowly. ‘But, my 


| lord, if you would only look at Lady Anne 


| —his mother’s friend—if you 


would only 
see how good, how kind, how tender and 
true she is! And the boy would be. safe 
with her; there would be an end of these 
fears and terrors then.”’ 

“IT think not,"’ said Lord Enderby, as ifto 


| himself. 





| 


“Subterranean fires last long; we are un- 


derimined, the earth shakes beneath our 
feet. 
‘You are an old friend, Prue, but you 


must not dictate to ine, you must not speak 


| 


| pletely as though a thick wall had shut bitm | 


“It will be safer for you if I leave you,” 
observed Delgado. 

“And, if vou are wise, you will never say 
a word about ine; it won't look well to 
confess you neglected your charge for a 
lover.” 

The woman wrung her hands and stared 
at him, and, as she gazed, he slipped from 
her sightand vanished within the fogas com- 


/ in. 


| 


of Lady Anne in this way; it is not fair to | 


her.”’ 

He rang the bell, and ordered a carriage 
and fresh horse to come round to the duor 
instantly; but, before it was announced, 
the blow fell which he had feared so long. 





CHAPTER XXII. 


heavily to the wintry trees, 
densely on the dainp grass. 


I: the — that afternoon the og one | of him, and saw the beckoning o 


} 


For halfan hour longer she ran to and fro 
bewildered, growing crazy with terror, ask- 
ing Wild questions of every passer-by, till, 
seized by a constable, she was taken home, 
exhausted and bysterical, to tell her dread- 
ful story. 

The hall was filled with a crowd of listen- 
ers as she flung herselfdown wildly, shriek- 
ing out half-truths with cries and sobs. 

“Oh, the dear child—the dear child! I 
only sat down fora moment to rest, and 
when I turned round he was gone! The 
fog had swallowed him up!” 

lord Enderby, hearing the strange com- 
motion, had opened the Tibrary door, and 
now stood in the entry, with face pale and 


| Set, looking at the weeping woman, and the 


Round about on every side it stood, a | 


thick well of mist, hiding tree from tree and 
post from post. 

People walking in it saw each other's 
faces for a moment as they ; then, as 
they flitted onwards, they disappeared like 


| phantous. 


The few equestrians who rode gloomily 
up and down the Row emerged from the 
fog to each other's view and vanished in itin 
the same weird way. 

Everything wore an unreal aspect ; houses 
loomed out of the darkness supernaturally 


' tall, coming vehicles had an undefined and 


ugly shape, trees were changed fantastically 
to men, and nen to trees. 

Even voices partook of this odd unreality; 
they seemed to hover in the air, belonging 
to no one. 

It was not a day on which a delicate child 
should have been taken out; but the fog 
had arisen swiftly, it had swept up the river 
with the tide, and rushed upon the city on 
every side with sudden swoop. 


} iy. 
, he is, and he'll soon 


servants crowding around her. 


He did not 
as a question. 


He saw the woman was alone; he guess- | 


ed the truth. 
In a mvinent the constable a sight 


his u 
litted hand. > 


He tullowed him 
closed the Coor. 
“The child way only have lost his way in 
the fog, ny lord,” said the man consoling- 
“If so, being intelligent, he'll tell who 
brought back. 


into the library and 


| And, if it’s not that, and it's a dodge to get 


inoney, your lordship may make sure of 
finding him as soon asalarge reward is 
offered."’ 

“It's neither of those,” said Lord Enderby 
slowly. 

“It is a far deadlier thing—a thing run- 
ning beneath the earth, that wil] soon up 
heave the world.” 

The constable looked at him as if he 
thought bis senses were a litule shaken with 
trouble, saving syinpathetically— 

“You had better come down to our sta- 
tion, inv lord, and see the superintendent, 
and we'll work the thing out properly. If 
the gir! has a lover, it will be easily made 
out. We'll set a detective on her.’’~ 

This was done, but done vainly, for, 


though the girl went agai i 
The suo was shining fairly enough when | old trysting-place, cap obpartend’ demas 


the observant detective 


“Auntie rushed over to Paris three dayn 
aa oe ee till to 
n 

“But what 1s the inatter? You look fright. 


full ” 

He her in a few quiet words, which 
hid aSeagnies Tee ¢ ieee wave of wa- 
ter sinoothly hides its strength. 

Anne heard the story as a tender-hearted 
woman would hear it, with biancning face 





2 place of | 


you come back directly I call | 


and eyes w full of n, and tears 
bursting forth pay bes and Len , 

Lord ‘Enderby valued her sympathy as 
much as he ber truth; her 
' her words, her kindness comforted hiin. 
_ He looked into her young candid face and 
resolved to tell her of bis belief that he 
| had encountered Grace. He related the 
| story quickly. 

“Anne,” he said, “you must find her for 
ine. 
| “My first duty now is to seek for my 
| child; my search for Grace must give way 
| to that. 
| “Take some honest respectable woman 

with you as a protector—no, take Prue—you 

can trust her—and go daily to that neigh- 
| borhood where I parttne | eard her voice. 

One thing more; promise me that search, 
your failure, shall remain a secret from 
our aunt. 

‘1 give you my word,” said Anne, 

Her lips were very pale as she spoke, but 
| her voice was firm and true. 

“Anne, you are iny dearest friend.” 
| He clasped her hand and left her. 
An hour atfter this Lady Brentwyche 
arrived from Paris. She heard the news 
| of little Alan’s loss with a burst of hysteri- 
cal weeping. 

‘*But it is better so—better so,’’ she cried, 
clinging to her niece, ‘“‘than that Enderby 
himself should die!’ 

Lady Anne thought her senses were wan- 
dering with dismay. 

That night, in spite of her seeming grief, 
Lady Brentwyche went toa small dinner- 

rly. 

In the drawing-room a pale gentlemanly 
| nan with orders on his breast sat by her 
| side a few minutes. 

“Thanks forthe inforination you sent,” 
he said in Russian. 

“It was correct enough, but unfortunately 
it arrived five minutes too late. How was 
that?’’ 

“TIT was in Paris, and I trusted the post," 
she answered, looking into his face with 
grave eyes. “I knew the cipher was safe, 
and I did not anticipate the thing being 
done 80 soon."’ 

“It isa pity,’ returned the ntleman, 
with a slight shrug of his shoulders. ‘We 
shall rely upon you now to recover the 
child.”’ 

She grew very ule, but bowed 
smiled in return for his parting bow. 

*You may always rely on me,” she said, 
quickly. ‘ 

“We do,” he answered; and, turning 
to another guest, he began a lively chat in 
French. 

Much later that night Lord Enderby had 
an interview with the saine gentleman. 

“We had secret information of the plot,” 
he said, **but it came a little too late to save 
| the child. It is the same secret society that 
| has condemned you to death,” he added 
coolly. 

“The same !” said Lord Enderby. 

“But they won't kill the child.’ 

“No, they will demand money.”’ 

‘Shall you pay it?’’ asked the cool gen- 
| tleman. 

*“Yes—any suin to save wy child.” 

“Ah, well you may rely on us! 
shall do our best. Good night.” 

The next day London was surprised with 
the news that the Earl of Enderby had lost 
his young son and heir. 

Excitement, sympathy, and sorrow were 
general, but jouruaie and people treated it 
aS an ordinary case of abduction, the at- 
| tempt of low ruffians to get blood-money. 
Meanwhile the police were baffled and all 
their inachinery was worked iu vain. 


and 


We 








CHAPTER XNXIII. 
\ ] HEN Grace wrote to Lord Enderby 


at the little station near Caermorran, 
a sudden change of purpose had just 
unsettled her resulves. 

This change was brought about through a 
careless word from the servant whom Lady 
Brentwyche had sent with her. 

“Is there any -office here, miss ?"’ he 
| presented himself at the carriage window. 
“I’ve got a telegram to send off for ny lady 
to Mr. Delgado.”’ 

Grace directed him to the office, which 
was close to the station, and the carriage 
was driven there at once. 

The telegram-clerk was a young woman ; 
and, puzzled by Delyado's name, she came 
to Graceand handed her Lady Brentwyche’s 
in e. 

“Will you kindly read this for me miss? 
|The man-servant can’t explain the ad- 
_dress.”’ , 

Grace read it out toher, spelling Delgado’s 
naine as a help. 

On receiving back the paper, 
read the whole inessage alvud, 
the saine preath— 

“Is that right, miss ?’’ 

“I think so,” Grace answered, 25 she 
leant back in the carriage, very pale. 

This was Lady Brentwyche’s message— 

| “I have secured the bird. Meet the #& 





the clerk 
saying (2 
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o'clock train at Paddington, by which she 
will arrive, and conduct her to # safe cage at 
your inether's."” 
“Phere was somethirg in these words 
which gave a shock of suspicion and anger 
to Grace's mind. 

The recollection of Delgado’s face as she 
bent over it in the road, and the m 
of his look as be thanked her, were both re- 

wlling. 

| an, Se adiniration in his eyes, the 
insolent sinile on his lips, were things new 
to her innocent experience; they inade 
her shudder, she knew not why. 

No, she would not go to thatinan’s house, 
and she would not trast mys Brent wyche, 
although her father had laid his communands 
upon her to do #0. 

He would not be angry at her disobe- 
dience when he knew the cause; her hatred 
and fear of Delgado were instincts of warn- 
ing which all her nature called on ber to 
obey. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


The Mate’s Reward. 


BY P. Cc. B. 











Ve crimson light of the rising sun fell 
upon the face of Mary Burlville, the 
captain's pretty daughter,as she came up 

fromm the cabin of the merchant ship Came- 

ron, beealmed off the coast of Peru. 

The girl had just completed her morning 
toilet, and there was one youthful sailor 
aboard who fancied he had never seen a 
lovelier object than this young woman of 
seventeen. 

The sailor alluded to was Thomas Rollins, 
a tine-looking intelligent seaman of twenty, 
who now stood at the wheel. 

For an instant Mary had glanced toward 
him, and blushed as she bade him good- 
morning, then she walked to the rail and 
fixed her gaze upon an old whaleship which 
was in plain sight,not a league off the quar- 
ter. 

Rollins had politely responded to her 
salutation, then asad lock had fallen on his 
manly face. 

lu brief, the young fellow loved the cap- 
tuin’s daughter, but he could have enter- 
tained no hope of ever making her his 
wife, even had he known that his affection 
was returued, 

The girl and he were born in the samo 
village, where, for awhile, they had been 
playinates in childhood. 

Then they were separated by the captain’s 
moving to adistant seaport town. 

A few years later the failure of his father 
in business had induced the boy to under- 
take a sea Mia i 

Ile continued to pursue the calling of a 
suillor,and finally meeting Captain Burl- 
ville, ne had shipped aboard his vesse, 

Burlville, however, had at once discour- 
aged any renewal of the old friendship be- 
tween his daughter and Rollins. 

“IT have nothing against you, of course,”’ 
he suid to the latter, **butas you and she 
are now tina and woman, it is better that 
you should keep apart, as you would never 
he more to each other than mere acquain- 
tunces.”’ 

When he also gave his instructions to 
Mary on the same subject she pouted and 
wept, for she had always liked Rollins as a 
little boy, and she had not failed to notice 
that he was grown to be a sturdy,handsome 
young fellow, with frank, pleasant manners 
that pleased her. 

“I think you very unreasonable papa,”’ 
she sobbed. 

“It is because he is a foremost hand that 
you object to him. . 

“An ounce of prevention is better than a 
pound of cure,”’ he said. 

“I would not have you to fall in love and 
inarry any one fess than a tate, or a cap- 
tain, Who would be able to provide for you 
better than a poor foremost hand.” 

“Why not inake Rollins a inate, then?” 
said Mary, looking up shyly through her 
tears, 


“Well, well, he inay become an officer in | 


tune, but he has his way to work up. 

“True, he is very clever us it is, and as he 
has a knowledge of navigation, he woald, 
perhaps, inaxe a good mate.”’ 

“Why don’t you promote him, if that is 
the case ?”’ 

“In the tirst place because there is no va- 
cancy here. 

“Then, again, I don’t believe in lifting a 
young fellow up to a position all at 
once, 

“Let him gradually work his way to it as 
I have done. 

“The best I can do is to recommend him 
to some ship-owner.” 

“But vou own this ship, 

“You could make him a mate of yours,” 
Ble said. 

She coaxed hin and pleaded with him so 
earnestly, that at last be said he would 
thiuk about it, 

If Rollins should prove himself more 
prouipt and true in performing his duties 
than tne other sailurs, he, the captain, 
night take him for bis mate in the 
Of Uline, 

Now, as the girl looked over the rail, on 
this bright morning, she thought of her 
father's prowunise. 

It was a pleasant thought in her, and her 
blooming cheeks were dimpled = with 
‘niles, while her dark eyes shone like 
stars, 
craft 
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‘There she blows!” cried her father,who 
had just emerged trou the cabin. 


‘The whaler will soon have her Loats 
own. 
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“Upon my word I shoul near 
those ell-banters and see — oo f° 


Even as he spoke four boats were dropped 
alon © the stranger, and they were soon 


I ints see the fa 

“I must see the fun," said - 

“and I shall. a 
“Lower the Dingey,”’ he said. 

| want three good men to go with 
He selected the three who were to go, 


among them Rollins who had just been 
relieved at the wheel. 


The boat was soon lowered, with the ski 
per at the tiller, and the oarsmen in their 
places. 

“Give way !’' cried the captain. 

The boat made good progress toward the 
whales, which were now heading sea- 
wards, 

The sailors from the other ship were pull- 
ing with might and main after the huge 
fish, whose dark huinps were occasionally 
lifted above the surface, as they moved 
along on their way. 

At last one of the sharp pointed boats of 
the whaler was within darting distance of a 


reat monster which had lagged a littl 
ind the rest of the school. —_ 


A tall dark nan, in a guernsey and blue 


trousers, rose in the bow of his har- 
poon in hand. 
For an instantthe weapon was poised, to 


be hurled the next instant with unerring 
aim, 

It was buried to the socket in the whale, 
whose tlukes were seen whisking to and fro 
through the white sheets of spray that hid 
the boat. ; 

“They are fast,’’ remarked Captain Burl- 
ville, who with his men—the latter now 
resting on their oars, about sixty fathoms 
from their ship—was an interested specta- 
tor of the scene. 

From her tather’s craft Mary had also seen 
the man strike the whale. 

‘Poor fish,’’ she said with a shudder, as 
she placed both litthe hands over her 
eyes. ” 

All at once she heard wild shouts. 

Looking in the direction of the noise, she 
perceived that the fast boat, dragged by the 
whale, which had sounded (going down), 
was leading straight toward the Dingey Rh 
which were her parent and the three oars- 
men. 

The whaleboat, its crew cheering and 
yelling like madmen, seemed to cleave the 
water with the swiftness of an arrow, and it 
was soon not more than forty fathoms from 
the skipper and his companions. 

“Oh papa, you will be run into!’’ scream- 
ed Mary in alarin. 

The captain looked toward her, siniled, 
shook his head, and in a minute he had the 
Dingey pulled out of the track of the coim- 
ing boat. 

Scarcely was this done, however, when 
there wasacry of terror from the young 
girl, who now beheld the water parte by 
the huge body Of the whale as the inonster 
shot up, with the iron producing from its 
huinps, and the line attached to the weapon 
whisking in inary bights and coils around 
it. 
The creature was close to the Dingey, 
heating the sea with his flukes and churn- 
ing the foain with his jaw - 

“Pull ahead!" shouted Burlville, aware 
of his danger. 

He directed the sinall craft away from the 
whals, his three oarsinen pulling vigor- 
ously. 

But before he was six fathoms from the 
animal the latter suddenly made straight 
for the little boat, his jaws wide open, 
his sharp saw-like tangs viciously re- 
vealed. 

‘Take care thére !’’ caine warningly from 
the whaleinen, still more than a hundred 
yards distant. 

Burlville did his vest . escape the in- 
furiated pusurer, but the leviathan gamed 
rapidly upon him, and now, to avoid the 
great jaw, which was about to close upon 
the fragile stern of the little vessel,he sheer- 
ed to one side, 

In an instant the enormous flukes, almost 
alongside of which the movement of the 
skipper had brought him, were raised high 
in air and whirled directly over the Dingey, 
upon which it appeared they were about to 
descend with a force which would have 
erushed the light planks to fragments, 

Seeing these fearful weapons of the 
mighty fish fanning the air above their 
heads, two of the oarsmen at once sprang 
into the sea, leaving Rollins and the cap- 
tain still in the boat. 

“My father—oh, ~y! papa!’’ cried Mary, 
who now, very pale, leaned far over the 
rail of the ship, her gaze riveted upon 
parent. 

The latter was ina peculiarly perilous 
situation. 

A bight of the line, whisking from the 
whale, had caught about his waist, and, 
having no knife with him, he was unable 
to clear himself trom the rope, which had 
tightened about his body, holding him 
down between two thwarts, as the flukes 


her 





course | 


with a crash struck the sea, just missing the 
Dingev. 

Kollins, who had been inclined to follow 
the example of his two shipmates when 
they io overboard, had controlled 
| himself, when he perceived the situation of 
his captain. 

With a quick motion of his oar he had 
caused the boat to shoot ahead, thus barely 





yetting it out or reach of those ponderous | 


flukes as they descended. 

Now he quickly drew the sheath-knhife he 
wore in his belt. and, springing to toe skip- 
per’s side, he with om blow severed the 
line that had caug the the 


time 


t about waist of 
by this 


unnel, 


imperilled man, and which 


pulled him half way over the; 


There wasa roaring gurgling sound, a 
spray, then a | when 


| hissing mass of foam an 


crunching snapping noise, asthe boat was 
crushed in the jaw of the whale. 

Rollins and captain had rolled over 
into the sea on that ot the Dingey oppo- 
site to the deadly 

For several moments they were hidden 
in the sheets of flying spray frum the gaze 
of Mary Buriviile, who had witnessed with 
joy and pride the gallant conduct of the 
pam man whom she already secretly 

oved. 

— she feared that after all they might 
might be lost—be killed by the monster 
whose flukes were still beating the 
ocean. 

Soon these fears were set at rest. 

The great fish went down under the fogin- 
ing waters, and there were her futher And 
Rollins, now striking out for the whaler's 
boat, which was close at band. 

The swimmers were picked upa_ minute 
later, to findthetwo who bad previously 
pongee from the Dingey already taken 

n. 


Burlville did not reprimnand thei, for he 
knew that had he not been caught by the 
line, which at that tine heid hin fast to the 
boai, he too would have sprung over- 
board. 

He was of course very earnest in his 
praise of Rollins for rescuing him froma 
terrible tate. 

So grateful was the skipper that when he 
arrived aboard and had embraced his 


in future take up his quarters in the 
cabin, where he would employ him as his 
clerk, and that Mary and be might hereaf- 
ter be as friendly with each other as they 
pleased. 

When at last the ship arrived home, the 
captain said to his daughter: 

“I promised you I would promote Rol- 
lins, 

“Well, I suppose you would like to have 
me make him iny first mate?" 

“Yes, papa,’’ said Mary blushing, as she 
laid her soft cheek against his artu, ‘‘and— 
and—as he has proposed it, I would like to 
have him for iny mate too.” 

As the captain had lately concluded not 
to a to uny such proposition,he readily 


gave his consent. 
Oe 
“PEARLS or THovGUT."’’— A German 


author has nade a collection of mixed met- 
aphors, which he calls pearls of thought. 
Some of them are worth quoting if only as 
a warning to high-flown orators not toallow 
their magniloquence to fly away with them 
altogether. ‘*We will,”’ cried an inspired 
orator, ‘burn all our ships, and with every 
sail unfurled, steer boldly out into the 
ocean of freedom!” Even that flight 1s sur- 
passed by an effortof an Austrian Justice 
who, in 1548, in a speech to the Vienna 
students, impressively declared: ‘The 
chariot ofthe Revolution is rolling along 
and gnashing its teeth as it rolls.’’ A Ger- 
man Mayor of a Rhineland corporation rose 
still bigher in an address to the Euperor. 
Ile said: **No Austria, no Prussia, oneonly 
Germany, such were the words the mouth 
of your Imperial Majesty has always bad in 
its eye.’ We have heard of the tmouth’s 
eye. But there are even literary nen who 
cannot open their mouth's**without putting 
their foot in it.”’) A professor is an example 
of such. [n aecriticisinon some lyrics he 
writes: “Out of the dark regions of philoso- 
phical problems the poet suddenly lets 
swarins of songs dive up earrying far-flash- 
ing pearls of thought in their beaks,” 
Songs and beaks are certainly related to 
one another, but were never seen in that 
incongrous connection before, A preacher, 
speaking of a repentant girl, said: “She 
knelt in the temple of her interior and 


prayed fervently,” a feat no India-rubber | ks inate also used six different ones, making 


doll could imitate. The Gerinan parliament- 
ary orator of the presentday affords imany 
examples of wetaphor mixture; but two 
must suffice, Count Frankenburg is the 
author of them. A few years ago he pointed 
out to his countrymen the necessity of 
“seizing the stream of Time by the fore- 
lock”; and in the last session he told the 
Minister of War thatif he really thought 
the French were seriously attached w peace 
he had better resign office and “return to 
his paternal oxen.” 

—_-_  - > -- me 

Houvy-Bussina.—One of the most cur- 
jous of all the old English Easter customs 
is that oer known as Holly-bussing, 
and which is actually sull kept up, we un- 
derstand, in some of the northern towns 
and villages. This nice pastiine consisted 
inthe wives beating their husbands one 
day, and the husbands beating their wives 
on the next. This precious ceremony used 
to be carried out by the villagers, who, ac- 
comnpanied by the parish clerk playing 4 
fiddle, proceeded to a neighboring wood to 
gather holly with which they decorated a 
stone cross or other public monuimentin the 
Village, and spent the evening in dancing. 

—_. >. 

THe Dews or Hraven.—Savary, the 
traveller tells us that Eyypt would not be 
inhabitable, did not the nocturnal dews 
restore life wo vegetables. These dews are 
80 copious, especially in surmmer, that the 
earth is deeply soaked with thein; so that, 
in the norning, one would imagine that 
rain had failen during the night. The 
Israelites inhabited a cliimate siimilar to that 
ot Egypt; and hence the Lord proinises 
them the dew of heaven as a signal favor. 

- —_- il ck OS - 

A FRENCH photographer boasts of having 

been able to catch the impression of a fly ing 


bird. There is nothing at all wonderfui 
about that. A Cainden man, who has no 
scientific attaininents whatever, wit iLany 
effort on bis part, caught the luspression of @ 
fiying bat. ft was a very clear liupression 
TLe fiying bat was a brick-bat. Hle was 
offering a resolution at a ward wulcoting 


6 accident occurred. 


songs, he told his preserver that he | 
U 





Bric-a- Brac. 


MECHANICS vas. PoretTRyY.—It has been ill- 
naturedly said that the inventwr of the 
wheelbarrow has done more service to inan- 
kind than the writer of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey. 

AT TaBie.— During the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, it was the custow: at a few 
tival, to seat two of different sexus toyether, 
and only allow one dish Letween them. In 
families, one goblet sufficed for all. 


OrsTERs.—The liquor of oysters contains 
innumerable embryos, with trausparent 
shells—one hundred and twenty to the 
inch; and also other aniinalcule, as three 
kinds of worms, etc. The sea-star, inen, 
cockles, and muscles are their enemies. 

VANILLA. —This is the fruit of the vanilla 
plant, indigenous to Mexico, Brazil, Peru, 
etc., and cultivated in the West Indies. 
Gathered before ripe, dried in the shade,and 
steeped in the oll of the Cashew nut. This 
spice is the most aromatic of ull spices, and 
of exquisite flavor as un essence. 

HovuskHoLp Gops.—A term applied to 
household goods and chattels generally, and 
to all things intimately associated with 
home. Itorigin in the ancient Romans 
worshiping certain sinall inmyes, called 
Lares and Penates, which were set up in 
their houses, and were reyarded as the 

rratectors and guardians of the house- 
wld. 


BKQOING THE QUESTION.—This in argu- 
nent ineans assuming a point as proved, 
and reasoning upon it as such, which has, 
in fact, not n proved. ‘This terin 
frequently occurs in logic and inathematics; 
it was originally called the petition of the 
principle, and an old author says, “Begging 
of the question is when nothing is brought 
tw proof but the question, or that which isas 
doubtful.” 

SALT.—The discovery of this useful sub- 
stance dates from the remotest ages, and 
continual inention is made of it in the 
Scriptures. Salt was imported into Eng- 
land by the Pheenicians, prior to the arrival 
of the Romans, who instructed the Britons 
ju the method of inanufacturing or procur- 
ing it. Some salt wine were noticed in 
the year 816; the salt mines of Staffordshire 
were discovered in 670. 

BEAUTY AND THE NosiLity.—I am told 
says a London writer, that high-born Eng- 
lish ladies rather vaunt themselves upon an 
absence of beauty, explaining that oe. 
girls and bar-inaids are pretty.”’ And this 
queer and aristocratic conceit seems fully 
gratified, for beautiful women, as far as iny 
observation goes, are rare in English polite 
life; they are not to be found in Hyde Park 
in carriages, in Rotten Row on horseback, 
or at the Countess Granville’s, where pro- 
bably 1,000 or 2,000 of the aristocracy, nobil- 
ity and royalty were gathered together in 
full dress and their best manner. 


Tur Music Birp.—The Chinese bold that 
much of their inusic was brought to them 
from heaven by a bird which they named 
the ‘Foang-Hoang.’ This was supposed to 
be a very fortunate bird, which never ap- 
peared anywhere else butin China, and, 
whenever it came, it brought good luck 
with it. Itappeared whenever a good ein- 
peror was born, and its nest was wrap 
in mystery, for no one knew where it 
dwelt. There isa resemblance in this to 
the Greek Phoenix, perhaps the Greeks bor- 
rowed their bird frou the Chinese one. 
This bird appeared with its tate, when 
Ling Lun, by the order of the Emperor 
Hoanug-Ti, was waking lis first inventions 
inimusic, Iltsang to hin in six tones, while 





|ascale containing twelve notes, just like 





our chromatic seule. But the Chinese only 
use tive ofthese, and call the others ‘female 
tones.’ In China, everything female is 
thought to be useless, 

THe Tree Derities.—The old Greeks 
and Koinans prevented the destruction of 
trees by putting every species of them un- 
der the protection of a special deity. Our 
foretathers, especially the old Germans, 
honored their gods in forests, principally in 
Oak and Linden groves. Every nad anieee 
should, if possible, plant trees, fruit trees as 
well as forest trees. Trees surrounding 
houses situated on high ground protect 
them from wind. Houses sheltered by 
high trees remain unhurt during storms, 
while others otherwise situated, are often 
damaged. It would be wise to plant, if 
possible, adree at every feast eeen, asa life 
monuinent of the occasion. The great sov- 
ereign, Frederick William, commanded 
that every fariner should lay outa garden 
on the premines of his farm, and that no 
fariner’s son should get married before he 
had gratted six young fruittrees and planted 
six Oak trees, 

STRANGE BUT COMMON FacTs.—That an 
occasional meal away from one's house, and 
at another's table often relishes better than 
any at home. That people should ask to be 


' detivered from “sudden death” and never 


pray to be spared a lingering, die-by-inches 
exit. That when men cease to believe in 
the Divine, or think they do, they begin to 
bow down before something human—or in- 
human. That a iman will travel tniles, 
agonizing at every step from a bit of gravel 
or an obtrusive peg in his shoe before he 
will stop and take itout. That atnan never 
knows what a weak, fickle and uncertain 
tnaster he has in hitnself until he isat liber- 


ty Ww govern hisown life and do what he 
pleases Phat when a poet or ph losopher 
dies a dozen tneu and women kitetail them- 
BulVes ito fame by te inv ui they KnDOW 
about hiin That 40 ia ” 6 forget the 


y peopl 
weather they experienced last year, and de- 
clare they “never saw such a Summer a 


| tis belore.”’ ‘ 
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Now that I hold thee with a busband’s right, 
Turn thy Gear head, sweet wife, and let it rest 

Within my encircling arma, which thes enfoid 
Of earth the purest, of thy sex the best, 


Let thy smile-winning lips all tremulous, 
Press soft on mine a soul-enthralling Kiss, 
An earnest of the happy years to us, 
Of unalloyed, yea, perfect wedded bliss. 


Ro let the sunlight of thy presence shine 
Athwart the future vision of my life, 
Thy gentler spirit raciate through mine, 
And make me worthicr of thy love, sweet wife. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


HE party at Dene Abbey broke up. 
T lr Basil went home to Glen, where 
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There should be no more loitering in the 
pleasant paths of teinptation tor him. 

He would honestly try to make the girl 
who loved bim happy. 


When between her brilliant beautiful face | 


and his own there ruse the shadow of a pale | replied; and they parted that night with the 


sweet tace drowned in tears,he turned reso- 
lutely away; be would not see it. 

Leah thought that he looked very ill, pale, 
worn, and exhausted. 

“You wante! me to take care of you, ‘she 
said. “What have you been doing to your- 
self, Basil? I shall not let you leave us 
again. You look as though you had been 
iil."" 

“Iam well enough, Leah ; you need not 
be anxious about me. I have been busy. I 
find that it does not do to be long from 
home. My land-steward is one of the best 
men I could have for my purpose; but there 
is no man living can take the whole oe" 
sibility of an estate froin its owner, am 
glad you have returned, Leah; now we 
shall have some weeks, at least, of peace.” 

He spoke in the tone and with the manner 
of one tried beyond enduranees and again 
itstruck Leah how strangely and sadly he 
was altered. 


There was a wari welcome forthetravel- | 


ers at Brentwood; everyone seemed de- 
lighted. 
The honsehold were all in grand array, 





he resolved to devote himself to work, | 


iu order to drive far from him all metnories 


of the night that stood out, aclear and dis | 


tinct picture, from the remainder of his 
life. 

The other guests departed to different 
parts of the kingdom. 

The Duke and Duchess went on the Con- 
tinent ; Sir Arthur Hatton and his beauiiful 
niece returned to Brentwood, 

The Duchess, who hada warm and sin- 
cere affection fur Leah, was troubled about 
her. 


Shecould not help suspecting that some- | 


thing was wrong between the lovers,tor she 
had seen Sir Basilon the evening before he 
leit, with such a strange expression 
face. 

But then Leah seemed happy. 

The Duchess,than whom no more kindly 
woinan ever lived, decided that, if she were 
in the General's place, she should hurry on 
the inarriage. 

She had an uncomfortable feeling that 
something unpleasant would happen if this 
were not done. 

As for Leah, her fears and forebodings 
had vanished. 

Jasil, of his own free will, had returned 
to Glen in order to hasten the preparations 
for their marriage. 

That being the case, she could hardly 
charge hiin with want of loves she had made 
herse!f unhappy with fancies, 

When the Dochess of Rosedene had said 


l-bye to her, she had added, “I shall be | 


| possible to live in a crowd. 


| 


m his | 





ck for your marriage, Leah,in the spring; | 


not all the lions in Europe would keep me 
froin that.” 

Leah's lovely face had brightened at the 
words 

The tine was drawing near now in which 
she would be united forevermore to the one 
inan whom she loved so passionatly. 

A few more weeks of the changing au- 
tuinn, and then there would be no inore 
parting, no nore sorrow. 

They would be together until Death di- 
vided them. 

During these days the memory of ner sis- 
ter grew lessclear and distinct to Leah ; the 
past was |ike « dream to her—she lived en- 
tirely in the present; father, sister, the 
many places sue had called home, the trou- 
bles and humiliations of her early life, had 
faded away. 

Leah Ray, who was to have been a ‘fe- 
inale lecturer,’’ a ‘“‘prophetess among the 
yeople,”’ and Leah Hatton, the famous 

auty, were two very different people. 

The General had told her w spare no ex- 
pense. 

She was to 
queen. 

The fortune that Sir Arthur had given to 
her was to be made her own by marriage 
deeds and settlements. 

From all these splendors Leah would 
steal away to look at what was tost pre- 
cious to her—the golden wedding-ring lyin 
in the little incroceo case, the ring that hac 
been taken from so many dead fingers, that 
had held so inany living hopes,and that she 
was to wear for the rest of her lile. 

She cared imore for that solitary treasure 
than for all else that belonged to her. 

As they journeyed from Dene to Brent- 
wood, Sir Arthur saw more clearly than 
ever how entirely his niece's heart was 
given to Sir Basil. 

He was even amused, although he did his 
best to hide bis amusement. 

No matter on what subject the con versa- 
tion Brae it turned always to Sir Basil. 

He might discuss the autuinn woods, the 
old gray courches, the pretty homesteads, 
anyt ung and everything, but she always 
managed to bring Sir Basil in at the end. 

He laughed quietly to bimself, thinking 
the ways of lovers very wonderful ways. 

*Do you think Sir Basil will come over to 
Brentwood to-night ?"’ was the most eager 
question she asked. 

“How long has he been away ?” said the 
General. 

“Four days,"* replied Leah. 


have a trousseau fit for a 
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“Then I should most decidedly say that | 
we shall find Sir Basil waiting for us at the | 


station.’’ 

He was right. 

Sir Basil had ridden over to the station at 
Arley, intending to go back with them to 
Brentwood. 

There is surely nothing so pathetic asa 
great ljove—nothing so beautiful or so sad. 


Leah's face was a picture to see when her | 


eyes feli on ber lover. 
Mir Basi) had resolved to do his best. 


ready to receive them; the fine old mansion 


seemed to have puton its brightest{look to | 


welcome therm. 

Then Sir Arthnr, Leah, and Sir Basil sat 
down to dinner. 

They found ft a great change from the 
large party that had gathered round the 
dinner-table at Dene Abbey. 

“After all,” said the Gieneral; ‘it is itmn- 
One requires 
quiet every now and then.” 

On this occasion Leah looked more lovely 
in Sir Arthur's eyes than she ever did in 
her magnificent toilettes at Dene. 

She wore a dress of rich white lace with 
ribbons of pale lemon-color, a pome- 





“Are you qvhe sues that iy wish it then, 
Basi! ?"* she as anxiously. 
“J am quite sure,” he replied, with more 
firmness and greater tenderness. ri 
‘Then it shall be just as you will,” she 


distinct understanding = the marriage 
was to take place in April. a 
“You have the wedding-ring, Leah ?” said 
Sir Basil. ta 
“Yes: I have it in safe keeping,” she re- 
plied, with a happy sinile. 





CHAPTER XXXVIL 
YO the wedding day was fixed, and in 
Leah's future there did not seem to be 
i one cloud. 

Anyone, on hearing of what awaited her, 
would have prononneed her to be one of 
the happiest girls on whom the sun shone. 

Beauty, riches, honor, love—every gift 
with whch life and tortune can crown their 
favorites was hers. 

There were times when the faint shadows 
died, and the sun of her love and happiness 
shone out in full and perfect day; then 


' again the clouds of doubt gathered and her 


disturbing fancies took tangible shape. 

But in April,with the snowdrops and vio- 
lets, with the springing leaves and the song 
ofthe birds, wonld come her wedding-day, 
sne said to herself. 

Sir Basil mast love her, or he would not 


' ask her to be his wife. 


He was not mnarrying her for beauty ; he 
had seen fairer women. 

It was not for wealth ; he was rich enough 
himself. 

It could be for nothing but love. 

To her own heart she said that she would 
be happy: she would trample under foot all 
her fancies and thoughts, “vague ideas that 


| knew no form,”’ and give herself up to hap- 


ranate blossom in her dark hair and in the | 


odice of her dress—a toilette that suited 
her to perfection. 

She had never looked happier. 

The sense of being at hoine again, the fact 
of having Basil with her, or knowing that 
he had been working hard s0 asto bringthe 
time of their marriage nearer, the reeollec- 
tion that she should not leave Brentwood 
again until she left it bis wife—all these 
things nade her wonderfuliy and unutter- 
ably happy. 

Sir Basil's heart was moved when he 
looked at her; she so well deserved the 
greatest love that any man could yive her. 

And he? 

Ah, if Heaven would but take frotn him 
the memory of the sweet pale face drowned 
in tears! 

If he could forget that for one half-hour 


in his life he had known what true happi- | 


ness was! 

After dinner, under the pretence of look- 
ing to an accumulation of business letters, 
butin reality to indulge in ten minutes’ 
slumber, the General went for half an hour 
to his study, and Leah and Sir Basil were 
left together. 

A sense of the cruel wrong that a loveless 


marriage would be to her came over the | 


Baronet; and he vowed to hi.nself that he 


| 


would make amends to her by increased | 


kindness, by studying her wishes in every 
way. 


piness which should have in it no alloy. 

A week later Sir Basil drove over to 
Brentwood to consult Leah about the colors 
and decorations for her boudoir. 

In every detail he showed the strongest 
desire to please her. 

What he did not give herin devoted or 
passionate love he gave herin unremitting 
attention. 

(;len was in the hands of the decorators. 

lt was many years since the interior had 
been renovated, and Sir Basil had deter- 
mined that it should be a fitting shrine for 
the beautiful woinan who was to be its mis- 
tress, 

The room that was to be so essentially her 
own, her boudoir,he was interested in above 
all. 

Jie had laughed when the manager from 
the well-known firm of Clough & Hewson 
had waited upon hiin, and, after some little 
preliminaries, had said that he should be 
grateful if he could see the portrait or have 
some slight description of the lady who was 
to preside over the room. 

‘No matter how beautiful the coloring of 
a rooin may be,”’ he said, “ifit does not har- 
monize with the lady for whose use it is, all 
the beauty is in vain. With walls of the 
most delicate amber a blonde lady would 
be out of harmony altogether.”’ 


Sir Basil had smiled and nodded approv- | 


ingly. 
‘The lady who is to inhabit this particular 
room is a brunette,’ he said. 
The manager bowed with a gratitied air. 
*You see, sir,’” he said, “the coloring ofa 


| room is like the background of a picture.” 


He little dreamed how keenly and clearly | 


the eyes of love saw. 

He would put an end to all doubts at 
once ; 
chain 80 tightly that he could not even inove 
it. 


Leah was standing ayainst the carved 


-mantelpiece in the drawing-room; a bright 


tire burned in the grate, the lainos were 
lighted and a haif-golden radiance from 
thern filled the room aad fell on the queenly 
head with its crown of rich dark hair, on 
the beautiful face that was transtizgured 
with love and happiness, and on the white, 
gracetul throat and rounded arms, 
The fine white lace swept the floor. 


And Sir Basil had been sostruck with the 
words that he had driven over to see Leah 


/ upon the point. 


better a thousand times to fix his | 


A prince inight have been proud to woo | 


this girl for his wife; her beauty and grace 
would have cliartned any man. 

Perhaps, out of the whole wide world,this 
man who was to marry her was the only 
one would have looked on her loveliness 
without emotion. 

He went upto her,and put his arin round 
her waist. 

He was not given to caressing, and Leah 
raised her face with an expression of half- 
amused wonder. 

“T want to ask you a question, Leah,” he 
said gently. “What day shall we choose for 
our wedding-day ? I snall leave it entirely 
to von, dear,"’ he continued, ‘We arranged 
that the wedding should take place in the 
spring—in what month shall it be?” 

Something in his tone arrested her atten- 
tion; his voice was not musical with love, 
but earnest, as thongh he weighed each 
syllable. 

She looked at him keenly; he was calin, 
with athoughtful expression on his face; 
there was no rapture, no warmth. 

She could not tell why, but in that mo- 
nent her heart chilled; then she reproached 
herself for it. 

He conld give her no greater proof than 
this—that he asked her to he his wife. 

Whv sfiould she find fault with the man- 
ner of his asking? 

Yet she wished that there had been more 
passion in his words. 

“May marriages are so unlucky.so people 
say,” he continued. “The violets bloom 
and the trees begin to budin April. Shail 
it be in April, Leah ?"’ 

She put her arms around his neck and 
raised her face to his; the love that shone 
in her eyes might have melted a beart of 


gtone, 


—~— = + - 


It was aiine morning, and he found his 


Jianeee in the large conservatory, to which 


an aviary was attached. 

She was feeding some favorite birds of 
hers—birds of bright-hued pluinage. 

lle was a lover of beauty, and he felt that 
it would searcely be possible to find a fairer 


picture than this peerless girl in her simple | 


morning dress of white. 

The baekground of rich flowers and toli- 
age threw into bold relief the faultless lines 
of the graceful figure, even as the white 
nands looked like snow amongst the bright- 
colored hues, 

He could not help admiring her and tell- 
ing himself that this peerless woman was 
his. 

There was more tenderness in the kiss he 
gave herthan there had ever been in any 
earess of his before. , 





| 
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pposite thought of th 

months and years that would pas« while oe 
should be together. I wondered what jite 
would bring to us, Leah. There is no limit 
to thonght,” he continued. “I tried to tore 
see what the coming years would be lke, 
Leah—if ever, as they + We should 
have little — little coolnesses, as 
other people do.”’ 

“Never, my love—never !"" she said. “My 
will must always submit to yours,” 

“I wonder if we should like tne 
saine people, inake the same friends, share 
the saine tastes. A whole lifetime seened 
to pass in review before me. Then I won. 
| tele it either one of us would be siricken 

own b dangerous illness, and which 
would die first.” 

“T have often wondered which of us would 

die first, Basil,” she said, clinging to him as 
though not even Death should” take him 
away. 
“Leah,”’ he said suddenly, “have you 
seen a beautiful little poem called ‘An Un. 
timely Thought?’ It is su to be 
written by a husband waiting at the foot of 
the stairs while his wife puts the last finish- 
ing stroke to her toilette. He wonders 
ween and where he shall die. 


** I wonder what day of the week ? 
I wonder what month of the year ? 
Will it be midnight or morning ? 
And who will bend o*er my bier ? 


** "What a hideous fancy to come 
Asl wait at the foot of the stairs, 
While Lilian gives the last touch 
To her robe or the rose in her hair ? 
** ‘Do Llike your new dress—Pom our ? 
And do Llike you? On my Iiife, 
You are eighteen, and not a day more, 
And have not been six years my wife 


** ‘Those two rosy boys in the crib 
Upstairs are not ours to be sure ! 
You are just a sweet bride in her bloom, 
All sunshine and snowy and pure. 


** *As the carriage rotls down the dark street, 
The littie wife laughs and makes cheer ; 
But. . . | wonder what day of the week ? 

Il wonder what month of the year ?* ** 


Leah listened attentively. 
“It is very sad and very sweet, Basil. 


| Ah, itis a terrible thing—death! To think 











At any sign of love from him Leah's heart | 


thrilled with happiness; and now .her face 
brightened suddenly, as a gray landscape 
becomes golden under the light of the sun. 

*; have ridden over this morning,"’ he 
said, 


decorators are awaiting instructions regard- 


that nothing in the world can save one from 
it, neither wealth, nor love, nor——"’ 
“Are you afraid of death?" he inter- 


rupted. 
“Yes, I am—perhaps more than most 
people. When I was a little child I was 


taken to Westminister Abbey, and was left 
alone amidst the monuments until my 
friends came back for me. One struck me 
so much, Basil. I forget the name of the 
persons in memory of whom it has been 
erected; I remeinber only the subject—a 
young and beautiful wife clas n her 
husband's arms, and Death, in terrible 
guise, trying to snatch her from him and 
drag her into his hideous den. I was 
greatly impressed with it. Child as I was, 
I thought how horrible, how strong Death 
inust be, when even the love of ber hus- 
band could not keep a wife safe in his arms. 
I think that was the first time I ever felt 
afraid of death. Oh, Basil, now that I am so 
happy, I do not want to die !"” 

“My dearest Leah, I hope there is no 
question of it. What make you think and 
speak of death when I have come purposely 
ts tell you about our home ?” , 

“It is your fault,’ she replied half-laugh- 
ingly. ‘*You would recite those lines, and 
you wondered which would die first.” 

“Well, if.I awn to blame,I will soon 
make ainends by changing the conversa- 
tion.”’ 

She was looking at him with grave sweet 
eyes. 

‘Basil,’ she said, ‘‘you tell me that in 
your fancy you saw me moving about the 
rooms at Glen, and taking my place in 
themn. One strange thing with me ts that I 
can never dothat—I can never imagine ty- 
self atGlen. I never go beyond iny wed- 
ding-day; the life that lies beyond is all 
dark and blank. I think of you, and of be- 
ing with you, but I see no farther. I never 
behold a future in which we are both here 
at Brentwood or at Glen. Do you not think 
it strange ?”’ 

“You are fanciful, Leah,’’ he replied. 

Yet her words touched him. 

“Is that it? I have often wondered in 
ny own mind how it was. You are sure it 
is fancy, Basil—not presentiment ?”’ 

He laughed at the idea that possessed 
her. 

“I do not believe in presentiments, Leah,”’ 
he said; *‘fancy and presentiment are to ny 


| mind the same thing.”’ 


“I do not think so. I have heard of so 


_ many forebodings that have been realized,” 


‘on Very important business. The | 


Im your boudoir. I want vou to choose the 


colors vourself ; 
consulted but your own.” 


Daventry’s last year,” She answered. “It 
was all white, and panelied in guld. The 
hangings were of white satin with heavy 
gold fringe and tassels; the carpet was of 
thick white velvet, and the couches and 
chairs Were covered with white satin. If 
you wish me to consult inv ow ‘ 

Basil, I should like the same.” + 
“Nothing could be more beautiful,’’ he 
said. “How roots, after a time, seem to 
partake of the character of those who live in 
thein! I was looking round Glen this 
norning, and trying to picture you as you 
will be when you are mistress there. I 
eould fancy 
broad corridors and upthe marble staircase 
—that staircase, by-the-way, is the most 
precious thing we have at Glen: 
you Standing in the drawing-room, receiv- 
ing Visitors with the same grace ashere. I 
went purposely into the break fast-room that 
I might try to imagine what it would be 


morning after morning I should see you 


you sweeping through the | 


I will have no otber taste | 


she replied. 

“Has one of your own ever been real- 
ized ?"’ he asked. oe 
And she was compelled to answer ‘No. 

“Before I met you, Basil,” she said, “I 


: —— , did dream at times of the future; now I 
“ho saw a very pretty boudoir at Lady 


| everythin 


have a weird sensation that the end of 
comes with the evening of the 
day, and the morning begins a new life.”” 

“I was much amused,’ remarked Sir 
Basil, “at hearing that Lady Drummond had 


cured her youngest daughter of a terrible 
| love-fever by the simple expedient of giv- 


I fancied | 


| her lips. 
like when your dear face shone there,when | 


ing her a very difficult piece of needlework 
todo. 1 must follow her example in this 
respect, Leah. I must give you some prob- 


-lemsin Euclid tosolve,some chapters of his- 


tory to study—anything to clear these cob- 
webs from you brain.” 

“There is one thing that I would much 
rather you gave ine,” she said slowly. 

‘*W hat is it, Leah ?’’ he asked. 

There was no answer. 

“Leah, what is it 7"’ he repeated. 

And she looked upat him with a 
ful flush on her face. _ 

“IT honestly helieve that you mean this, 
he replied, bending over her and kiasing 
“Did you mean tbat, dear? 

“It is better than history or Euclid, she 
replied laughingly. 


beauti- 
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And then the bright-hued birds and the 
fragrant blossumms were witnesses of a pretty 
litt 


e scene in which sweet sunny laughter 
and tenderly-whispered words were inter- 
mingled. 

It was one of the happiest hours in Leah's 
life. 

Her proud beauty, her picturesque sur- 
roundings, the love-light in her dark eyes, 
the subtle fragrance,the devotion to himself 
with which each word of hers was instinct, 
all charmed Sir Basil for a few passing 
minutes. . 

The phantom of his love with the pale 
face ain the golden hair was forgotten; he 
was carried away by Leah's passionate de- 
votions. 

He left her standing there amidst the birds 
and the blossoms, ber eyes full of love, her 
face all tenderness; and as he saw her in 
that moment he never saw her again. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
[overt autumn flower bad died, and 





over the earth had fallen the white robe 
of winter. 

Glen was still in the nands of the work- 
people, and Sir Basil was busied with the 
coming election, his marriage, and his es- 
tat. 

Leah was also engrossed in preparations; 
while the General rejoiced to see his niece 
so active and happy. 

A sudden interruption came to this state 
of things. 

One morning the General came down 
full of bright plans and anticipations. 

His fayorite beverage was a cup of coffee, 
made froin the frag-ant freshly-ground ber- 
ries; Leah, on the contrary, preferred 
drinking orange pek -e from a cup of price- 
less Sevres. 

Sir Arthur discussed his break fast, talked 
about the party of visitors whom he would 
like to gather under his roof for Christmas, 
about Sir Basil, andhow imovuch better he 
had seemed to be on the previous evening, 
and finally walked to a table in another 

rt of the rooi,on which the post-bag was 

ring. 

Tt Sen one of the rules of the household 
at Brentwood that the letters should never 
be opened until after breakfast, the Gener- 
al’s idea being that, if they contained bad 
news, it was better to delay it, if good, it 
would be the better for keeping. 

He took the bag in his hands, all uncon- 
scious that it held for him and fo: others a 
certain doom. 

“We have numerous correspondents this 
morning,’ he said, turning out the con- 
tents. ° 

Some of the letters contained invitations 
and news froin friends; others were cir- 
culars and charitable appeals. 

At last the General caine to one envelope 
that seemed to puzzle him. 

He looked at the post-mark, and saw the 
word “Southwood.” 

Who could have written to him from 
Southwood ? 

That was the little town on the slope of 
the great green hill near Dene Abbey. 

He had driven through it once or twice; 
but be was nof aware that he knew any one 
living there. 

‘‘Leah,”’ he cried, “here is a strange thing 
—a letter from Southwood! That isthe place 
by the sea, is it not?” 

“Yes,” she replied; “but I have never 
been there. 

“I did not know that you had any corres- 
pondents in that part of the country, 
uncle.”’ 

“Nor did I,’’ he said. 

“This letter is written by « lady, I am 
sure, 

“It 1s an easy, elegant flowing hand.” 

“The quickest way to see from whom it 
comes is to open it and look at the signa- 
ture,” laughed Leah. 

“You do not seein to have thought of that, 
uncle,’’ 

He joined in her laughter, then opened 
the envelope, drew out the letter, and read 
it. 

As he did so, all thecolor died from his 
face and the smile from his lips. 

He perused it slowly and carefully, then 
looked at Lean. 

Alarmed by the expression of his eyes, 


she rose from her seat by the fire and went | 


Over to him. 

“This concerns you, Leah,” he 
“Itis written by your sister Hettic.”’ 

“By Hettie!”’ she cried. “Oh,uncle,what 
is it? May I read it? 

But, when she held the letter in her 
hands, her agitation was so great that she 
could not see the words. f‘ 

“Tell me what it is about ?”’ she cried, in 
distress, 

“I cannot read—I cannot sec! What is it, 
uncle?” . 

The General looked at her with pitying 
eyes. , 

“Let me keep it until you can read it, 
Leah. 

“Carry your mind back, my dear, to the 
afternoon when I first saw you—to the lit- 
tle gloomy rooin where the bars of yellow 
sunlight fell upon the floor. 

‘Do you remember it, Leah ?” 

“Yes,” she cried, with a shudder; 


said. 


“but 


why do you speak of it—why reimind me of | 


it ?”° 

‘You will hear, my dear. 

‘This letter is from Hettie; and she says 
that your father is very ill, and wishes to 
see you.”’ 

Leah clasped her hands in dismay. 
“Oh, uncle,” she cried, “I had su nearly 
rgotten that terrible past, that dreadful 


f 


‘I know, my dear,” he said soothingly. 
“We have kept to our compact well; the 
name of Ray had not been mentioned be- 
teen us, 

aoa this letter is the result of my 
words , 


“I said—Heaven forgive me if I spoke 
too harshly !—that in [Ife I would hone’ ue 
thing to do with him, but that, if, when he 


caine to die, he 
$0 bien. e, he wanted you, you should go 


“You remember?” 

“Yes,” she replied, shuddering, “I rem- 
ember it. 

“You said, ‘If you are dyi d d 
for her, she ani Big oe 
, “Those were my words, "’said the General, 
‘and I mast carry them out. 

“Your father is dying, Leah,and he wants 
to - + 

be hid her face in her hand 
that she trembled. dina ate 

oe shall not go unless you wish,” be 


“I must go,” she replied, looki 
him in troubled pg ; a 

“Duty, conscience, honor, all tell me I 
must go; but I shrink from it. 

“Oh, uncle, I hate that old 
much !”” 

“You need not think of it. 

“You will never ge back to it, Leah; and 
you shall not go to Southwood now unless 
you wish it.”’ 

“I must go,’’she said, more to herself 
than to him. 


life so 


“He is my father—I must go. Let me 
see what Hettie says, uncle. 
“I have longed to speak of her. It eases 


my heart even to utter her name.” 

Silently the General placed the letter in 
a hands, and watched her face as she 
read. 


Simple and pathetic were the words ad- 
dressed by Hettie to the General. 

She seeined to think that the presence of 
death levelled all distinctions. 

She addressed him as *‘Dear Uncle,” and 
went on to vs | that all through the summer 
her father had been very ill, but that lately 
he had been much worse. 


him dying. 

Sinee then he had been in a terrible state, 
dying, yet could not die. 

“Last night’’ he had called her to him, 
and told her that he could not die until he 
had seen Leah once inore. 


**I cursed her, Hettie, when she left me,” 
he had said, “and I want w take the curse 
from her. 

“T cannot die until Il have seen her. 

“Write tothe General, and ask him to 
bring her hither.” 

“*T must go,’’ Leah repeated with white 
lips, turning to the General. 

**How horrible, uncle! 


“My poor father did curse me, but they 
were only words. 

“T have never been frightened about it ; 
have you?”’ 

“T have never liked even to think of it, 
iny dear,’’ he replied. 

“If any one was to blame in that terrible 
business, it was myself. 

“*] was too harsh, but I thought I was 
carrying out my dead sister’s wish— that 
was all. 

“Everything looks different in the pres- 
ence of death; and yet I do not see how I 
eould have acted otherwise. 

“Will you go at once, Leah ?”’ 

“Do you really believe that he is dying?”’ 
| she asked. 
| “Yes,’’ replied the General ; 
' reason for doubting what Hettie says. I do 

not think he would ask to see you, Leah, if 
| he had any chance of life.’’ 
| ‘Phen we must goat once,”’ she suid. 
“But was there ever anything so strange, 
uncle ? 

“1t looks to me wore than a coincidence 
that they should have lived at Southwood 
and we at Dene Abbey, so near them, yet 
never once have met. Is it fate or Provi- 
dence ?”’ 

“Providence,’’ replied the brave old 
soldier. 

“I do not believe in fate. 

“I remember, when we were at Dene, 





“Il see no 


old iItician who lived at Southwood. | 
need hardly say that] never for one io- 
ment dreamed that it was Martin Ray.”’ 
Leah shrank back with a shudder at the 
sound of the naine. me 
| ‘*Do not think me unteeling, uncle,” she 
said, ‘‘but I suffered so terribly in iny early 
life that I cannot bear even to recall it. And 
to think that I have been so near Hettie,and 
never kuew it!” 





at it. 


“We can catch the mid-day express,’’ he 
, $0 terrible. 


said, ‘if we lose no timne.”’ 

But Leah seemed hardly conscious of his 
words. 

“Uncle,” she said, 
when Hettie and I had but one heart and 
one lite between us. 


‘only the great green hill dividing us! I 
wonder what Hettie is like.” 
“She was avery sweet girl,” 
General. 
“T wish she had chosen to come with us; 
but I admired then, as I do now, the faith- 
| ful tender heart. 
We must not lose time, Leah,’’ he added. 
But there was something in his niece’s 
| face that nade him stop and draw her closer 
| to him, that inade him kiss her again and 
again, while he said— 
“You are the child of my heart, Leah; 
| and you, who caine with me, arethe one I 
shall always love best in this world. 
‘(jo now to your room to dress,and | 


said the 


will get ready at once. 
“Stay—we must think of Basi! 
“Write a note to hin—one of the grooms 


shall take it over—and tell him that we 
have been sent for quite suddenly to the 
sick-bed of a relative, but that we expect to 
| return in a day or two. 
‘Do not say where we are going, 


“TI will tell hiinthe whole story on my 
return. 

“I intended to tell him in the course of a 
few day; it is time he knew. 

“How surprised he will be!” 

So they parted; but, for the first time 
since he bad adopted Leah, there was in the 
General's mind a slight sense of disappoint- 
ment—he could hardly tell why or where- 
fore. 

He would have felt happier had she 
shown more pity, more affection fr Martin 
Ray, more anxiety to be with him; and yet 
it was by his wish that she had lef him. 

And in Leah's heart there wus some- 
thing like a feeling of resentment o- Jjeal- 
ousy. 

It seemed to her that he adinired Hettie 
for staying with her father quite as muchas 
he had adinired her for coming away. 

“Perhaps,” said Leah to SLeres f, “he 
thinks Hettie the nore noble of the two. 
He does not know. 

“There are inany ways of showing true 
nobility. 

“T may find one some day.” 

They reached the station just in time to 
catch the mid-day express that would en- 
able them to arrive at Southwood long be- 
fore night. 

e . 7 * * = 

The sullen gray light of a dull Novem- 
ber sky fellover land and sea. 

The great bill that lay between the wide 
woodlands and Seuthwood looked brown 
and arid. 

The tide was high, and the huge waves 
boomed at the foot of the rocks. 





Ten days since the doctor had thought | 


| wood looked dul 


It was a chill, uncomfortable evening, 
with a cold wind blowing, the clouds fall- 
ing lower and threatening rain, a wunsist 
spreading from sea to land, clinging to the 
trees and hedges, and lying like soit clouds 
on the grass. 

There was no sound of a bird's song, ne 
glimpse of a flower. 

Even the rm | little town of 

and gloomy. 

All around it was still and silent, except 
for the sullen roar of the waves and the 
wailing of the wind. 

All the sweet suinmer sounds and ascents 
were dead ; autuinn reigned supreme. 

Inside Martin Ray's cottage the scene was 
even more dreary than without. 

There is no room so sad as that in whicha 


South- 





nan has lain day after day, week after weex, 


| dying. 


W hen there is any hope in the nursing, it 


| is not so dreary. 


There isthe prospect of a pleasant terinin- 
ation; there is the Jooking forward to a time 
when all the paraphernalia of medicine will 
be done away with. 

But in this case there was no such hope. 
‘The long illness wnust end in death, and 
death was long in coining. 

It see:ned at Limes as though nothing but 
the fierceness of hate kept life in Martin 
Ray ; all that he had disliked, scorned, de- 
nounced in his youth and his strength, was 
more odious than ever to him now. 

More than once his doctor, looking at the 
stern vindictive face, said to himnself— 

“Itisstrong feeling that keeps = him 
alive."’ 

That Hettie was a model nurse, as she 
had always been « wodel daughter, sur- 
prised ne one, 

She never seowmed to think of herself ; 
she scarcely slep or rested, for the dying 
inan was afraid to be left alone. 

“You must never leave ine, Hettie,’’ he 
said to her one day, ‘ 

“While you are in the room some of my 





hearing the Duke speak of some worn-out | 


| It was horrible to turn from the 
Sir Arthur took out his watch and looked | | 
| wussing and turning on che pillow, to. the 


“there was a time | 
| He knew nothing of the beauty of pa- 
| tience, of the value of suffering ; all that he 
“How strange that we were so near, with | 


| old thoughts of the angels come to me; the 
| 


moment vou go L have a horrible fancy.”’ 

“What is it?’? she asked, touching the 
gray hair with her white fingers. 

“When you leave the room, it fills with 
huge black dogs, their flaming 
fixed on ine. 

“I know it is not fancy,because they only 
bark. 

‘They never touch me.” 

She could only bend over him in loving 
pity, and murmur sweet words of com- 
fort. 

It was a terrible death-bed to Hettie. 


It would have been terrible to any girl, 
but it was more so to her, for she was so 
sensitive, so spiritual, and the man dying 
there so sadly the reverse. 

She never forgot those long night 
watches. 

lines of 


light that lay upon the sea to the gray head 
pallid lips whose utterances were at tines 


One night Martin called her to him. 
“Send for Leal,” he said; “I cursed her, 
and I cannot die.”’ 


knew was that his time was come, and yet 
be coula not die. 

The doctor had wondered at his prolong- 
ed life; and once—ah, would Hettie ever 
forget that terrible day ?—the kind-hearted 
Rector of Southwood had made his way tw 
the sick man’s rooin. 

Hettie never knew all that passed; but, 
when he was leaving the house, the good 
clergyinan, with a shocked, horrified ex- 
pression on his face, said— 

“Pray tor your father. 

“He wants all the mercy Heaven can give 
hitn. 

“It is nothing but hatred that keeps him 
alive.’’ 


It was a lonelv and terrible task, nursing 
that stern cynical man 

Hettie grew paler and r 
day 

Deep in her heart lay the secret of ber 


lost love. 
She had put it out of sight; there 
be time enough to think of it and 
| over it when her father was gone. 


would 
mourn 


Her mind and hts were so much en. 
grossed with him that she did not dwell, as 
sbe would otherwise have done, on the fact 
that Leah would soon be with her—Leah, 
whom she had seen last in all the splendor 
of her magnificence. 

The bleak November evening wore on 
the gray head and the white face turned 
restlessly to and fro. 

“‘Hettie, is she come yet?” was the hoarse 
ery from Martin's lips. 

“Your sister deserted me, and I cursed 
ew, and I want to take the curse away from 

er.”’ 

The devoted daughter who had been so 
true and faithful to hiin, who had retused 
rank and wealth, and had clung to him—of 
her he had nothing to ° 

He did not thank ber for the sacrifice of so 
much of her fair young life tobim; he sce 
cepted all as bis due. 

ut in death, as in life, bis heart was with 
his beautiful Leah, whom he had meant to 
succeed hitm. 

The dull leaden bours passed on. 

He had no strangth; for many hours he 
had taken ne nou ment. 

He called Hettie to him. 

“Does a =) mye man's blessing ever do 
— good?” he asked, in a thick hoarse 
whisper. 

“Yes,” she answered. 

There was no titne to stop and think with 
those dying eyes fixed on her face. 

“Then a man's curse must do harm!” 
“4 moaned ; and Hettie had no answer for 
bliin. 

The evening deepened, silence crept over 
the Jand, and the slhadow of death grew 
darker over the cottage. 

The grim ne had drawn one step near- 
er, and Martin Ray had gathered all his 
energies together to do battle with bim. 

He spoke to himself, not to Hettie. 


|} 2 will not die until I nave seen Leah. 


“What is it I have laid upon her? Some- 
thing heavy and black aud bitter. 





“T inust take it off. 


| “T will not die until she comes.”’ 


eyes all } 


In thisthe hourof her distress friends 
and neighbors were good to Hettie. 
She was never left alone. 
But Martin Ray would have no ~ one 
y 


helpers for hitn; and he gave no thoughtto 
the terror that hix lonely child must feel, 

As this world fell from him and the light 
of another grew clearer to him,he saw more 
distinetly the face of his lost daughter. 

“Leah!” he cried incessantly. 

‘‘Leab, I want you! Leab, come to me! 
Joa, I cannot die! Oh, Heaven, I cannot 
die!’ 

Hettie bad borne so tnuch that she did not 
even ery out when he turned his angry, de- 
spairing, dying face to hers, and said— 

“Why did you not go? 

“Since one must leave me, why did you 
not go and leave her with me ?” 

They werecruel words that her tender 
heart did not resent even then. 

She excused him even to herself, saying 
that bedid not know what he was uttering, 
he did not understand. 

The cold hand of death pressed him more 
closely. 

There was soinething of dignity in the 
way in which Martin Ray threw out his 
aris in despair. 

“] will not die until I have seen Leah !” 
he cried. 

“I know—I have read—what the curse of 
u father brings to a child. 

“She did not merit it. 

“T must take it away. 

“If ldo not, ber life will be spoiled. 
Hettie, give ine something that I may live 
until she comes, 

“T can hear horses galloping up the hill— 
I hear carringe-wheete ! 

‘| hear the rush of the wind, the roar of 
the sea; 1 can hear—oh, Leah, 
haste!" 

But Hettic knew that po carriage could 
drive up to their cottage, and she tried her 


| 
| women in his room—no nurses, no friend 
| 


| best to tranquillise hin. 


His cries grew feebler; the incessant beat- 


| ing of his hand on the pilluw stopped; there 


| face, rose from her 


was a curious look on his face, gray, livid, 
and startled. 

She knelt down by hisside and took one of 
the numbed hands in hers and laid it upon 
her head. 

“IT have loved you and served you faith- 
fully, father,” she said; “have you no 
blessing for me?”’ 

The hand lay there like lead; the dyin 
eyes looked into hers, and in them she tent 
a terrible craving. 

“IT want Leah,” he muttered. 

Suddenly the gray shades changed into 

darkness; and Ilettic, seeing a new and 
terribly strange expression on the worn 
nees with a startled 
cry. 
The woinen waiting below came running 
up; and as they did so the sound of some 
unusual stir below told that Sir Arthurand 
Leah bad arrived. 

At the saine moment something like a 
shudder passed over the dying man. 

The next instant a soul had yone forth to 
ineetits Judge, and the Angel of Death 
sheathed bis sword. 

Martin Ray was dead. 

It was little wonder that Hettie, dazed 
and stunned, fell forward upon the quiet 
heart that was to love and t& hate no more. 

When she opened her eyes again, it was 
Leah who beld her in her arins. 


One minute had passed, yet to Hettie it 
scemed inanpy hours. 
loo late! she heard son one say 
Then Leah placed her ge ‘hair, 
1 went ver Ww her fa 
She knelt down by his side, and a bitter 
ery caine from her lips. 
**] aim too late,”’ she sald—*“too late! Oh, 


Hettie, be has never taken that cruel curse 
| from me! JT am two late!”’ 
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She took the cold motionless hand in hers 
and tho silence in the room was broken 
only by her soba, 

All the past, with its great dread, and her 

reat horror of it, over her as she 
fooked at his face,the tace that would never 
sinile or trown upon her in. 

The General, watching the scene, assured 
bi:nself that it was better father and daugh- 
ter had not met. There could have been 
nothing pleasant in the words they would 
exchanged ; there would bave been no real 
affection. Yet he had a lingering, balf-su- 
perstitious wish that the terrible curse Mar- 
tin Ray bad hurled at Leah when they 

had been taken back. 

“Jam too late!" sobbed Leah. “Oh, 
Hettle, if I had but spoken to him once! 
have often thought of him, often been 
sorry; and now I am too late { TeN me if 
he spoke about ime, ifhe said anything,if he 
wished to see me? He waa my own father 
after all.” 

Sir Arthur withdrew, signing to the wo- 
men totollow hin, It was better to leave 
the sisters alone with their dead. 

An hour afterwards, when he went back, 
he found them locked in each other's arins, 
and he vowed w himself that they should 
not be parted again. Death had softened 
his heart, and had inclined to the fair and 
devoted child of his dead sister. He resolved 
that, if she would, she should come away 
with him, and leave him no imore, 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


BARBARA GRAHAM. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘TWICE MARRIED,” 
“MABEL MAY," ETC. 
CHAPTER XXVI.—[ContTINveED. ] 

R. ASHLEY watched the workings of 





her expressive features with quiet sat- 
isfaction. 


Ile knew her noble spirit too well to | ae - 
! _ the restraint of his own guardianship, be- 


doubt the decision, where self alone econ- 
cerned. 

“Barbara,” said he, ‘you will come to 
me. 

“T soe it in your eves; but I see, too, that 
you want to make conditions. 

“What are they?” 

“First, that you will not allow ine to be 
considered an intruder in your house,” she 
replied; “that you will always treat Claudia 
as if you had never taken me to your 
house; that she shall still feel that she is 
your adopted ward, and that I] aim a mere 
casual guest."’ 

He siniled, but a strange sad flash came in 
his eyes, 

“LT promise that she shall not doubt that 
you and she are on a different footing in my 

wuse,”’ he replied, 

“What else 7"’ 

‘That you will let me earn my own living 
as I have hitherto done, and keep my pres- 
ent engagemontas | should do were I to re- 
inain bere,’ said Barbara, 

“You had better stipulate that you shall 
pay. fur your food,” sid Sidney, jest- 
ingly. 

fe was evidently much amused, 

“Indeed, I am not jesting,’’ said Bar- 
bara. 

“If you will give ime the comfort of a 
home and the consciousness that you are 
my firos friend, | shall be very grateful, 
and willing to come and repay, as best I 
can, your goodness, 

“But Tam not going to be dependent on 
your charity.” 

“Do you know how I discovered your 
hiding-place ?"’ he said, suddenly. 

“Certainly not,’ she rephed, 

“T had tried to stoveut iin being known to 
any one. 

“Mrs. FPorbes's tnaid was the only person 
that could have told you, and I should have 
trusted her discretion.” 

“You are right,”’ said he. 

“The confidante was discreet; but I have 
other means of discovering trunnts, 

“Look here,” he cont nued, taking from 
his pocketa number of the magazine on 
which she was engayed, and holding it ont 
to her, sinilingly; “that was the best dirve- 
tion to you, little one, 

“T could not mistake that style, those 
sentiments, that transeript of yourself; so 
I went to the office, and quietly asked for 
Miss (iraham’s address, without even in- 
quiring whether she was the new auth- 
oress, 

“You see you were the real betrayer 
of your secret; and, with the talent you 
thus display, [aim not much surprised that 
you shrink from giving up your literary 
pursuits, nor will Task you to do so. 

“But itshoula be for fame, and not tor 
bread, thatareally gitted woman sbould 
write, or she can do little justice to her own 

wers."’ 

“Thank you, I am not gifted then,” she 
said, quietly, “for I can perhaps do better 
with such a stimulant asthe love of inde- 
pendendence, sir; I cannot give that 
up. 

“I will, if you please, be your visitor for 
a titne, but not your dependent.” 

“You are incorrigible,” he said, laugh- 
ing 


stipulation. 

“And now, when will you come?” 

“When you please,’ she eplied. 

**Then I shall send for 
said he. 

“I suppoge you can give up these charin- 
ing rooms at any time ?’’ 

“I shall not give them up,” said 
bara; “and | beg you will not despise my 
home, Mr. Ashiey."’ 

It was perbaps the first playful look and 


you to-morrow,” 





ee 


tone that Barbara had indulges in for many 

a long day, and they were hailed by Mr. 
Ashley asa first proof of his kindly in- 
fluence over the lonely orphan. 

“Then you mean tw keep two homes, 
signorina’?’’ said he. 

“I mean to keepa home,” she replied, 
flinging a pretty, proud, defiant look at 
bim. 

“And I owe too much to those kind peo- 
ple to desert them when I can dispense 
with their hospitality."’ -e 

“You are a good child,” he said, kissin 
the hand he had taken with fraternal kind- 
ness; “and I began to doubt my own wit 
doin, after all. 

‘“io0d-bye I shall send for you to-mor- 
row." 

He was gone before Barbara could decide 
whether he meant that he had been scarce- 
ly wise in his efforts to draw her from her 
home, and for about halfan hour after he 
had left her she sat pondering on the sud- 
den change in her prospects, and the singu- 


lar chance which would once more estal- 
lish her under the same root with 
Claudia. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

PFVALE carriage that bore Barbara Graham 

from the home where she had known 

| #0 much sorrow, and vet had valued so 

trulv asarefuge in her extremity, drove 

rapidly through the carriage sweep before a 

beautiful mansion-like villa on the edge of 
the New Forest. 

The whole aspect of the house and 
grounds, and park-like land that surround- 
ed it, spoke of wealth and taste in its own- 
er, «8s indeed all that belonged to Sidney 
Ashley ever did speak. 

It was his nature, and he could not 
lived in an ungenial atimosphere. 

The house had belonged to his family for 
many years, but hitherto had been let to a 
wealthy tenant, and only just been put in 
its present order forthe reception of Mr. 


have 








ly. 
TF eeypcee 1 must yield, and sign your | 


Bar- | 


Ashley, his aunt, and ward. 
Sidney had thought it better to accusto:n 
Mrs. Cowan to Claudia’s presence, under 


lore carrying out the plan he had originally 
formned of a foreign residence for his future 
bride; and Mra. Cowan's health continued 
in so shattered a condition, that it was 
doubtful whether such a journey might be 
sufo and practicable for some time to 
cote, 

So, Mrs. Ellis was comfortably establish- 
ed in the villa, which had been so long her 
home with her wayward charge, and 
Claudia was transferred to the more splen- 
did inansion which was to be her home till 
the final establishment of the little party at 
the ancestral seat of the Ashleys. 

Only a week had elapsed since this event, 
when the carriage that contained the early 
companion of her childhood and humble 
home, brought this new and unexpected 
addition to the party. 

Barbara had anticipated the meeting with 
a feeling rather of curiosity than of timid 
anxiety as to her reception by the beautiful 
ward of Sidney Ashley. 

It was only whenthe girl doubted her 
own position that she was either timidly 
sensitive or proudiy shy. 

She was conducted to a suite of rooms 
that reminded her of the luxurious apart- 
ments at Colonel Forbes'’s, though with a 
truer taste, and more refined elegance in 
the decorations. 

Were they Claudia’s, and would she be 
indeed the beautiful queen of this delight- 
ful place, which her early childhood had 
promised ? 

Barbara stood contemplating all around, 
and every moment turning eagerly to 
watch the door, when the light touch ol the 
handle told of the approach of the anxious- 
ly expected, long-lost Claudia. 

In another inoment Barbara sprung, with 
both hands extended, to meet her, as she 
entered the room, 

llow superbly beautiful she was, with 
her rich 
eyes, end arched, delicate eyebrows! 

Barbara stood for a few moments speech- 
less with adiiration. 

“You don’t Know ine?” said the soft, rich 
Voice. 

“kor 
friends !"’ 

“Claudia, is it possible? 

“IT could not have believed it?” oxclaim- 
oe the girl, in undisguised adiniration of 
rer. 

She was too true a lover of the beautiful 
not to appreciate that perfect face and 
fori. 

“Why not possible?” said the beautiful 
brunette, with a sinile. 

“Should you not have known ine, Bar- 
bara? 

“I should have recoguized those dear 
eyes of yours anywhere, 

“1 have so often longed to see then again. 
Are you really ple: to see ine again, you 
dear, solemn, grave creature ?”’ 

“Indeed I am ,"’ replied Barbara, begin- 
ning by slow degrees to trace gut the well- 
remembered features of the child in the 
beauty of the woman; “but you have 
grown 80 lovely, Claudia! 

“T cannot get used to you at once.” 

Claudia siniled, but no blush crimsoned 
her cheek. 

She knew too well 


shame, Barbara, to forget old 


her own beauty to 


| feel the slightest surprise at Barbara’s ad- 


miration. 

“Yes, I believe 1 am,"’ she said; ‘but it 
is not iike you, Barbara, w think so much 
of an accident which perhaps is 
inisfortune than a blessing. 

“it brings soine annoyance with it, 1 can 
tell you; but still, | believe I rather enjoy 
it.* 

She glanced atthe opposite mirror, and 
then her eyes wére fixed on Barbara. 


more ol a 


complexion, her radiant Indian | 
| suspect.”’ 
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“And you have d — to complain, you 
e Minerva,”’ she . 

it nevor thought you could be half so at- 
tractive, Barbara; but what with those ex- 
pressive eyes,and your clever-lookin 7 
and the fine figure, I’m not sure I 8 ul 
like you for a rival, handsome as you may 
consider ine. 

“You need not be afraid,” said Bar- 
bara. 

“Perhaps not,” said Claudia. 

“And ot I believe you would have been 
far better in my place, if some one had had 
the wit to discover it; and it may not be too 
late now.”’ 

There was silence for a few moments. 

Barbara was still busily recalling the past 
which the gradually familiarising features 
of Claudia brought so vividly before her, 
while her companion was idly play:ng with 
a beautiful ring that encircled her slender 
tinger. 

Perhaps some memories of old days re- 
curred to her as well as to Barbara; for she 
suddenly exclaimed, ‘Have you seen Lily 
lately ? 

You know she is to be married in a few 
weeks, 

I wish her intended joy.” 

“Claudia!” said Barbara,and her tone was 
half-reproachful, hal f-inquiring. 

It was so strange, so painful, to hear such 
news from another, and in such a tone. 
“Oh, you need not look so reproving,”’ 


| said Claudia; “it is the truth. 


“I bave heard of Lily from Mrs. Cowan 
and from Mr. Ashley too; and I don't be- 
lieve she has a grain of real heart in her ; 
but perhaps it does not signify; she is bet- 
ter without it if Mr. Joddrell does not mind 
the deficiency. 

“I tell you, Barbara, she would do any- 
thing to please; and, it she wants to please 
her husband,she can do so very well; if not, 
she’ll do the same for any one else. 

“J can remember it asa little child, and 
so would you if she had not been your sis- 
ter; and you used to spoil heras much as 
any one.” 

“Claudia, you forget you are speaking to 
Lily's sister,’ said Barbara, gravely. 

“No wonder; you are so unlike her,’’ was 
the reply. 

“But you know it is true for all that. Lil 
would not give up one look of approval, 
risk one word of censure from those she 
wanted to please, for your sake or any one 
else’s.”’ 

“She was always a soft, loving teimper,’’ 
said Barbara; formed to be petted and cher- 
ished. 

“But that should make her husband 
Happy, and herself too.” 

“Love! she does not know the meaning 
of the word,” said Claudia, impulsively. 
“IT tell you, Barbara, a woman that really 
loved would give up wealth,station, friends, 
everything but him she loved—ay, every- 
thing that she has prized most before she 
knew what it was to love. 

“And nothing short of that ‘entire devo- 
tion, slavery it you will,to the man you 
love, deserves the name. 

“Lily love! yes, as she loves her doll or 
a new frock—that is all.” 

Barbara did not reply; she was gazing at 
those flaming Italian eyes, that flushed 
cheek, listening to the low, fervent tones. 

“And you have felt this love, Claudia,”’ 
she said, in a low voice. 

The girl looked quickly at her, but there 
was little but calm, sad inquiringness, to be 
read in the noble face; anda sudden, mo- 
inentary impulse, that might have saved 
much misery in future, passed away. 

“Bless you dear, literal self,’ she laugh- 
ed gaily, almost scornfully ; “do you sup- 
pose they have no imagination, and that 
they must feel all that they describe ? 

“Why, I might as well ask if you had 
been in love yourself, only that I know 
your grave, wise, cold ways too well to 1n- 
agine such a possibility. 

“What fun it would befor you to com- 
mit such a folly, Barbara! 

“Tt would be Minerva turned into Venus 
and wearing the cestus rather awkwardly, | 


Barbara's cheek flushed fora moment at 
the sarcasin, butthe real feelings of her 
heart were too deep and too completely 


crushed down from the surface, to permit | 


their betrayal to 
eyes. 
“You are right,’’ she said; “it would be 


Claudia’s half-seornful 


| a terrible anomaly; 80 we may as well dis- 


miss such an idea, and talk of yourself. 
There is something in your mind that 
makes you restless ard uneasy, Claudia. 
In spite of your bright tate and surpassing 
beauty, vou do not look happy. 

“Surely Mr. Ashley is kind to you; heis 
80 good, so noble ; you must be proud to 
be distinguished by him as you are.” 

“Ile told you already then?” said Claudia, 
with a quick frown. 

“Told tne what?” said Barbara. 

“You said that it was a proud thing to be 
distinguished by him. Barbara, it is my 
one great mnisery,’’ she replied, placing her- 
selfon a low ottoman at Barbara's feet, and 
leaning her head against the arin that caress- 
ingly encircled her neck. “I cannot tell 
Why it is,”’ she continued; ‘but the sight of 
you brings back all my old habits, Barbara, 
and I am as inclined to make you my con- 
fessor as in the old days at the Asyluin. 
Didn't Mr. Ashley tell you that—that——” 

‘470 on,’’ said Barbara,in her quiet tones; 
“why should you hesitate, dear Claudia?” 

“Simply, because I know you will either 
lecture ine on my exreme good fortune or 
my extreme—what shall I say—worldli- 
replied Claudia. ‘*There, don’t look 
through ine with those searching eyes of 
yours, Barbara, Mr. Ashlev wishes, at 
least, he has asked me to be his wife.” 

“So I imagined,’”’ was the reply. “You 
ought to be very happy, very proud, 
Claudia,”’ 


ness, 





“Would you be so, if you were in iny 


a ey she — 4 

“My imagination does not extend 
impossible ‘Aights,” replied Barbera; nat 
certainly I can fancy no happier or 


lot for a woman than yours, unless——_» 

“Unless what ?” interrupted Claudia, 

“She happened to care for some one elae,”’ 
said Barbara. 

Barbara felt the pulses of the fair throat 
beat violently nst her hand, but the 
next moment the girl resumed her halt. 
jesting tones. 

‘Take care,” she said, “or you will con. 
firm my ew about yourself, my dear 
philosopher in petticoats. Of course there 
can’t be much chance for such a catastro 
asI have been kept as rigidly as in acon. 
vent oe and never been introduced to 
asoul except my governess, Mrs. Cowan 
and my masters, and they were old and 
ugly.’’ : 

“And Mr. Ashley also ?”’ said Claudia. 

“I cannot tell,’’ was the reply. “It de. 
pends on your feelings. I do not knew you 
thoroughly as a woman—I only remember 
you as a child.” 

Claudia had not heard those familiar, yet 
strange tones, nor met that penetrating 
truthful glance for many a long year, an 
yet they had something of the same infiu- 
ence over her as in the old days. 

‘‘Barbara,” she said,looking suddenly u 
“I know he is all you say; but yet with at 
with all my courage,all ny self-confidence 
and tolerably high opinion of mysel 
I am absolutely afraid of Sidney Ashley. 
will not yield to the folly; I won't let him 
see it; and I know I am in some d 
master of him. And yet he is so grave, so 
dignified, so used to command, and he fan- 
cies of course, that he has such claims on 
me, that I fairly rebel against him. I will 
never be hisslave; but I imagine he will 
expect it, if I become his wife. I am not fit 
for such a position, anc he will repent it, if 
he persists in vishing it.”’ 

Phen why not tell him so at once?” 
said Barbara. 

“For the best possible reason, you dear 
simpleton in all worldly matters,” returned 
Claudia. ‘IJ am too much of a woman to 
throw away so brilliant a conquest ; too sel- 
fish, or too timid, or too grateful, whichever 
you will, to sav ungracious and unpleasant 
truths to a inan to whom I owe #o much.” 

“And on that account you will deceive 
and risk his happiness and good opinion, 
and increase your own difficulties a nun- 
dredfold! Claudia, 1 could not have be- 
lieved it of you,’’said Barbara, withdrawing 
her arm from the beautiful neck. 

The vanity, the weakness, the wercenart- 
ness which Claudia's words betrayed,chilled 
every feeling of returning affection in Bar- 
bara for tne long-lost girl. 

Claudia looked up in her face, and read 
the calin disapproval, the contempt for her 
upparent heartless Sooners which she 
knew she partly deserved, and she threw 
herself suddenly on Barbara’s shoulder,and 
burst into tears. 

“Barbara,” she cried, “‘you cannot ron 
—you do not know all, or you would not 
speak so cuttingly. I am ot so bad, so 
heartless as I seem. I am iniserable, most 
iniserable; and if you desert me, you will 
only drive me to desperation. I do love 
you, Barbara. I teel I can trust thoseclear, 
thoughtful eves of yours; I can see you are 
unchanged in all these years. I have no 
no other real friend. Promise me that, 
whatever I do that seems wrong or — 
you will not betray me, you will not de 
sert me. You little know how sorely I am 
tried.” 

Barbara sighed, for the thought of her 
own utter desolation and hopelessness ré- 
curred to her, as she listened to Claudia’s 
ie Sgr eng ae complaints; and yet there was 
little in common between her calm, deep, 
imtense grief and high-minded principles, 
and the passiouate, uncontrolled feelings of 
that Italian nature. 

Still, it was not in her to reject real affec- 
tion, nor the appeal for her sympathy and 
aid from one so connecied with ber childish 
memories, with the image of Lillian as she 
then was, lovely, clinging, bewitching in 





her infant beauty and innocence. 
“Claudia, dear Claudia,’’ she said, ‘calm 
ee ye ; why will you not confide in me? 
will never betray you; and, if it is possi- 
ble, I will help and advise you to the ut 
most of my power. But, dear Claudia, I 
fear there is some hidden cause for all this 
grief and terror, some danger lurking be 
neath your seeming sunshiny fate, which 
only truth and courage can prevent. There 
is almost always sin where there is my® 
tery; darling, be brave, be honest, and try 


"to appreciate your singularly bright, happy, 


lot as it deserves. Try to be worthy of 
ressed emotions seemed 


Claudia’s long-re 
‘ roken bounds too vio- 


to have at length 
lently for control. ‘ 

She wept long and bitterly on a 
neck, without appearing to’ hear her sooth- 
ing words, or attempting to reply to the ao 
treaty that she would trust in her or as 
a her own courage aud honor to 
aid. 

At last Barbara’s patience gave Way: 

She had little in apaabiath with this help- 





less abandonment to imaginary OF wee 
sorrow. 

She withdrew from 
| arms, and laid her gently back ont 
ions of the ottoman. a bal 

“I see I cannot help you, Claudia, 
said; “I must, therefore, leave you 
bear your burden alone, as I have bore 
iInine,’’ , 

‘‘Barbara, you are unkind, unjust, 
Claudia, writhing fretfully under the ont 
served reproach, ‘1 would gladly chat , 

laces with you at this moment if I cn 
fou may have suffered severe trials =. 
| you bave never known such heart-#turues 
| 48 iniae,”” _ 


Claudia’s clasping 
he cusb- 


she 
to 


’ said 
de- 
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A twitching spasm passed over Barbara's 
features. 

“Would you really be willing to change 
places with me, Claudia?” she said ; “to 
earn your own bread, to stand oy Lzourans, 
battling with the stormsof life,w ut love 
and sympathy and watchfulness, al! that 
woman needs and clings to? If this be so, 
your way is plein, say. Give’up Sidney 
Ashley and all this luxary and splendor ; 
give his noble heart, his guidance, his sup- 
port, and come and share ty Jot.’ 

“I might if I had knewn nothiug else, if 1 
had possessed your energetic, self-reliant 
spirit,”* said Claudia. “But the life you 
of would treeze and wither me, or drive 
ine mad with its loveless, joyless inonotony. 
1 could not exist thus slated, uncared for 
untended.”’ F 

Barbara was silent. 

The description of her own struggles fora 
barren content, her efforts to inake tame 
and labor fill up the longing for somethin 
more congenial, had stirred up all the old 
passionate murmurings of her heart, had 
conjured up the image of Ernest Forbes, 
that had so long remained veiled, but not 
banished from her heart. 

“I knew it—I was sure of it,’ she said, 
crushing down ber own rising sobs. “It is 
not your vocation, Claudia. Be thankful 
that it is spared you, and strive to re 
with a woinan’s grateful devotion the gen- 
erous love that has shielded you from so 
uncongenial an atimosphore."’ 

“Can ease, luxury, and wealth satisfy the 
heart more than duty and labor?” asked 
Claudia, averting her head. “Is love to be 
purchased ?” 

““Yes,by such qualities,such generosity as 
Sidney Ashley’s,’’ replied Saber “You 
are no true woinan, Claudia, if you are in- 
sensible to such claiins on your love,”’ 

“You do not comprehend it, Barbara,” 
said Claudia; ‘‘but one day you will feel 
that you have a woman’s heart, and not be 
able to silence its overpowering cries.” 

“Then I will crush them !” cried the girl, 
passionately. ‘I tell you,Claudia,that even 
for the kindness, the benefits that I have re- 
ceived froin Sidney Ashley, I would sacri- 
fice the ease and comfort of my life, were it 
in question to save his. And you, what do 
you not owe tohis generosity, his affection?”’ 

A bitter smile crossed Claudia‘s face as 
she replied : 

“I owe it to my own accidental beauty, 
and yet inore to a casual likeness to one he 
loved in former vears. It was to gratity his 
own desolate, selfish longings for the re- 
newal of those feelings, that he took me, 
like the slave of an Eustern sultan, and 
brought me up to please his own romantic 
fancy and grace his lonely home. You seo 
we are not quite so unequal as you seein to 
fancy, Barbara. His kindness to you was 
more disinterested than his adoption of me 
in my childhood.” 


Barbara was astonished at this proudly 
passionate outburst of feeling, and yet she 
wuld not altogether deny its justice. 

“Claudia,”’ she said, ‘“‘vou are wrong. I 
sincerely believe you are wrong. If you 
loved Mr. Ashley, you would sympathize, 
and rejoice to make amends for his past sor- 
rows; but if you do not love him, then, in 
the name of honor, and woman’s truth aiid 
faith, leave him, and coine with me to w 
a true and honorable battle with the world. 
Better anything than deception,than a love- 
less marriage, than affection and benefits 
which you cannot return.”’ 

“IT cannot—I cannot,’’ she murmured. 
“Barbara, do not press me further. I will 
tell you all some day, or rather, you wil! 
discover all. But, I charge you, by your 
promise to me, neither to betray nor to 
watch my movements, or words, or actions, 
while you remain with us. For your own 
sake I will not itnplicate you in the tangled, 
intricate mystery which even I do not yet 
comprehend,though I am bound to forward 
its development. 1 do love you,dear,grave, 
true old friend, in spite ot your lectures and 
your transcendental flights of unattainable 
goodness; and sol will not drag you into 
my lower sphere of human passion.”* 

here wasa strange mixture of jest and 
earnest, of girlish wilfulness and womanly 
gravity in ber manner, as she once more 
threw her arms round Barbara’s neck, and 
kissed her with the impulsive fervor of her 
nature, 

The girl's heart was touched, though her 
better judgment was startled and shocked 
by the purposeless waywardness of Clau- 
dia’s ideas and views. 

**Dear Claudia,”’ she whispered, “‘if it will 
give you any confidence in my advice, any 
trust in my sy:mpathy, I will oe ym what 
I never meant to breathe to ino being— 
I am not the cold machine of duty that you 
fancy. I bave known what it is tw love, and 
to know him I love pled to another ; 
and yet I have lived,and labored,and found 
peace and content in the self-conquest, the 
struggle for independence, the conscious- 
ness of deserving the love that I once be- 
lieved might have been inine under other 
circumstances.”’ 

Claudia listened with a half-pitying, half- 





incredulous look. 

She did not comprehend such ilove as that 
of which Barbara spoke. 

**We are made of different tnaterials, Bar- 
bara,” she said ; ‘but I am not so insensible | 
as not to adinire your self-command,or your | 
exceedingly regulated feelings. And now | 
that we understand each other,suppose you | 
dress, and let me take vou to Mrs. Cowan — | 
she is the very perfection of an exacting in- | 
valid, and a haughty, worldly woman. But | 
I dare suy you will manage to bumor her 
pride and seltishness better than I cun 

“I have no great vocation for such hu- 
mility,”’ said Barbara, with ap incredulous 
sinile ; ‘*but, of course, I shall pay necessary 
respect to Mr. Ashlievy’s aunt.” 

“That is precisely ti relationship she ig- 
nores,”* said Ciatusdliaje iit civliouely, “Ob, 





it is delicious to see her jealousy of me, Bar- 
bara, and her haughty contempt when she 
can show it with impunity! I aim half in- 
clined to Mr. Ashley to gail her 

e, and then run away after, to complete 

@ mortification. There, don't look so 
shocked! Let me arrange that sash for 
you; 1 see you have not learned toilette se- 
crets even yet.”’ 

She put some final touches to Barbara's 
toilette, and then opened the dvor to con- 
duct her to the reception-room. 

As she did so, Barbara gave a uick, curi- 
ous look around the eorsidor, with its nu- 
merous doors and long, wide recesses. 

“Ah, you may well look half trightened,”’ 
observed Claudia. “I don’t know why you 
were put in these rooms, they are so far 
away from mine or Mrs. Cowan's, but Mr. 
Ashley gave the order himself. He said 
you would like to have a little herimi of 
your own, and that these roowns have n 
the apartinents of the last daughter of the 
Ashleys who lived here. By the way, there 
is a portrait of her in Mrs, Cowan's boudoir; 
it makes me nervous, it has such haunting, 
piercing eyes.”’ 

Barbara scarcely heard the last remark ; 
she was so busy in looking round her at the 
antique, gloomy,painted windows and mas- 
sive doorways, the very ideal of some old, 
half-forgotten memory‘of descriptions read 
or spoken of in early childhood. 

Claudia gave her little time for contem- 
peten, for she hastily led the way to Mrs, 

wan’s presence, and Barbara had too 
much of the proud shyness of a sensitive 
and lonely recluse not to feel some timidity 
at the se cantrin, H pteapece more to one on 
whom she was to in some measure de- 
pendent for the comfort of her residence at 
Ashley Court. 

The very shyness Barbara felt gave an 
additional tinge of proud dignity to her 
mien as she entered the invalid’s apart- 
ment. 

Her cheek was colored with a faint, soft 
carnation, and her eyes were half hidden 
under their lashes; but her graceful throat 
was involuntarily drawn up with that pecu- 
liar bigh-bred turn that betokens high birth, 
or the refined intellect that supplies its 
place. 

Mra. Cowan gave one quick, penetrating 

lance at the young girl, and another at the 

utiful face of her companion,and a pecu- 
liar expression over her counte- 
nance, and an unintolligible sound escaped 
her lips, that night perhaps have conveyed 
a correct meaning to her nephew, though it 
did not to the young girls it appeared to con- 
cern. 

“We are not quite strangers,’’ she said, 
holding out her hand to the hesitating girl. 
“I remember you quite well at the Asy- 
lum; but you are changed,or rather I should 
say matured, more than I had expected, but 
not so changed as T ain,’’ she added, haltf- 
scornfully, half mournfully glancing at a 
~ may opposite to her couch. 

rbara took her hand, and pressed it in 
both hers. 


The wan, wasted face of the invalid spoke 
such a touching appeal to her sympathy, 
that she forgot Claudia’s hints, her own de- 

ndence, and the sorrowful associations 
with that still fine striking face, in the pity 
for the suffering those features betrayed. 

Mrs. Cowan siniled; she was too quick- 
sighted not to comprehend the girl aright. 

“There,sit down,and let me look at vou,”’ 
she said ; “yours is a face worth examining, 
which is a rare blessing to ineet with in 
these degenerate times.’ 

Her eye glanced to Claudia’s lovely face 
with a look that brought a scornful smile to 
the beauty’s lips, but at that mement Sidney 
Ashley entered the room. 

“Ah,” said he,**l see you have inade a re- 
newal of acquaintance, Helena. Tell me, 
would you bave known our little friend froin 
my description 7" 

rs. Cowan's eyes were fixed on a pic- 
ture opposite, and then her eyes turned 
in to Barbarn's face. 

“Sidney, do you nut see an extraordinary 
likeness to that portrait of Florence Ash- 
ley ?°’ she said. “I thought there was soime- 
thing in your protegee’s face that attracted 
ime.”’ 

The eyes of all the party were turned to 
the portrait. 

It wasthat of a young woinan of twenty- 
two or twenty-three vears of age, with fea- 
tures finer perhaps and more regular than 
Barbara’s, the same lofty brow, the same 
magnificent eyes, the same dark, massive 
hair, and delicate skin. 

But what was yet more remarkable, was 
the similarity of the expression. 

There was almost the likeness of a portrait 
in the intellectual thoughtfulness, the 
dreainy sadness of the eyes, the halt-proud, 
halt-pensive look of the lips, the carriage of 
the head, and the long, grace!ul throat. 

Mr. Ashley gazed for a few tninutes in si- 
lence. 

Then a sinile broke over bis features. 





“l alwaystelt there was soine kindred | 
syinpathy between us, Helena,” he said. 
‘Barbara is certainly the rp image of | 
that same respectable aunt of mine,to whom | 
1 so nearly owed the loss of fortune and es- | 


tes. 

“But, to judge from ber face,it must have 
been an involuntary injustice on her part. | 
I would as soon suspect our little protege | 
of defrauding me of my right, as that same | 
noble-looking Florence.”’ 

Barbara looked questioningly at Mr. 
Ashley, though ber lips did not speak the 
curiosity bis words excited. 

Tt was a strange and a tangled story,”he 


said, im reply to the look but its upshot 
was. that my great-grandtather was & 1 [> 
posed to hav uiade a Willin favor of tbat 


samne prototype of yours; but, luckily for 
ine, it was nowhere to be discovered, and 
the estates came in lineal descent to the 
rightful beir.’’ 


Mrs. Cowan's eyes bad been constantly 
occupied in comparing the picture and the 
features of the girl, whose ng face 
was just now ex svoine sach 
doubting yet deep interest as the ure 
had so well caught from Its fair nal. 


“It wasastrange thing that Florence's 
daughter should have disa 80 com 
Resely on her warriage,” observed Mrs. 

»wan. . 


“Her fether's enmity must have been 
bitter indeed to have made him separate 
himself and her so entirely from your 
tainily, Sidney.” 

Mr. Ashley did not reply. 

A sudden pain passed over his features. 

“It was an enmity that brought woe to 
many,” he said. 

“But let it rest now, Helena. 

“It is a sub; that I do not like to dwell 
on,” he added, ashe left the room ab- 
ruptly. 

“I am very sorry that there should hap- 
pen to he any likeness between the picture 
and iny plain face,’ said Barbara, looking 
deprecatingly at Mrs. Cowan; “it seems so 

ntul to Mr. Ashley.” 
; “Nonsense, child !"’ said the lady, fret- 
ully. 

“One would think that Sidney had been 
ill instead of me; he is so nervous and 
foolish when anything connected with his 
fainily is referred to. 

“It is very absurd. 

“But I can’t talk any more; I am quite 
worn out with the scene; any agitation is 
so bad for me.”’ 

Claudia’s lip curled in eaegemes con- 
tempt, which she took sinall pains to con- 
ceal under the proud turn of her head to 
another part of the room. 

“It is well,’’ said the invalid—‘“‘yes, very 
well. 

“I prefer candor to deceit, though there 
might be a decent decorum observed to a 
benefactor's near relative. 

“Tuke care, vain, heartless girl ! 

“You are not mistress yet of Ashley 
Court, nor of its master either.’’ 

“Nor have I any wish to be,"’ said the girl 
bitterly; ‘at least if it entailed avery tw 
every whim and caprice of those who have 
no shadow of right over me," 

As she spoke, Claudia hastily left the 
rooin, tears of indignant mortification rush- 
ing into her eyes. 

As she was ing along the gallery, a 
kindly, firm: hand was laid cn her arm,and 
her guardian's voice gently inquired the 
cause of her abrupt departure froin the rooin 
he had just leit. 

“Did you want me, dear girl?’’ he said,in 
soft, loverlike tones. 

“You know I am ever at your disposal, 
Claudia, unless compelled to leave you.” 
He then led her into a sinall library, which 
he often used asa private rooin. 

“My Claudia—tears!"’ he continued. 

“What has distressed you, dearest ? 

“Surely not ny foolish weakness?" 

Falsehood was not among the faults of 
Claudia’s iinpetuous, ungoverned nature,or 
she might have availed herself of so win- 
ning a pretext to account for her  agita- 
tion. 

“Tt was your aunt’s unkind taunts,’ she 
replied. 

“Ob, Mr. Ashley, I cannot, orphan and 
dependant as I au, endure such degrading 
injustice. 

‘Let me leave your house at once, or pro- 
tect ine from such cruel insinuations!” 

Her tone was so touchingly aad, her lips 
were quivering so timidly, her eyes were so 
soft, and yet bright in the crystal tears that 
stood in them,that Sidney would have been 
more than wan hod be resisted the impulse 
to draw her to his bosom, to kiss those dear 
cheeks and trembling lips,to whisper words 
of love and syampathy. 

“My darling," said he, “give me but the 
right to guard you from ane’ | unkindnesa, 
from every breath and scandal—only try to 
love ine, and your life shall be one of sun- 
shine.” 

Claudia listened to the glowing words, 
spoken in the touching tones so peculiar to 


she glanced shyly at the noble fice bent 





over with that thrilling expression of tman- | 
ly, protecting tenderness, and the memory | 


ot her handsoine lover, for the moment, 
faded before the present tempting reality. 

“You would repent,’ she said, with a 
touch of more genuine humility than she 
had often indulged. 

“I ain not worthy of you; [am no equal 
of yours, Mr. Ashley, and you would de- 
spixe ine when the first dream of love and 
romantic pity had passed, 

“] dare not; Barbara is far more akin to 
you than I ain.” 

Sidney Ashley suddenly started. 

Again that name in connection with bis 
own, and from Claudia’s lips! 

Mrs. Cowan had more than once warned 
him of the fact ; his own higher taculties 
had ever sprung out involuntarily w the 
unknown orphan for sympathy and oon- 
genial comprehension; and now, the ob- 
ject of his love, the beautiful image of his 
lost Edith, brought that same idea before 
him at a very moment when his own gush- 
ing tenderness and her softening emotion 


| appeared so favorable to the crisis of his 


ho 

The coincidence startled, even annoyed 
hit. 

Why should all conspire to thwart his 
love-dreain, to bring the reality of prosaic 
fitness and worth before his mind at 80 In- 
opportune a moment ? 

The pride and self-reliance of bis nature 


forced his feel ngs amd actions in an ppy 
site direction 
{TO BE CONTIN r & 


—_——_- oe 
“Taxere is always room at the top,”’ said 
the hotel clerk with asardonic grin, as be 
seat he weary guest up to the ninth story. 


Scientific and Useful. 


ee 


“INSULITE.—Gutta-percha, glass, stone- 
ware, silk, and ebonite have fe used for 
insulating electricity oe wires, but anew 
material is called tusaifte. It is prepared 
by # secret process froin wood, sawdust, cot- 
ton waste, water-pulp, and other fibrous 
materials, It is impervious alike to damp 
and acids; it can be easily inoulded to an 
form, or cut to any pattern; so that it 
available not on! r coating wires, but for 
making battery Jars, telegraph insulators, 
or frames for electric apparatus. 


ELECTRICITY AND BEEs.—Among the 
Inany unexpected developments of electri- 
cal science is an application in the mars ba 
bees when they swarm, successfully t 
by German experimenters. It was thought 
that by using the electric force the bees 
night be stupefied for the necessary period 
of tine without being injured, and the re- 
sult proved the correctness of the idea. By 
introducing the ends of two connectip 
wires into a fully-occupied honeycomb an 
turning on the current, the bees were ren- 
dered inactive for abvut thirty minutes, 
while no bad results appeared to follow 
their awakening. 

Sea-Weep LeatHer.—A French chem- 
ist has succeeded in extracting fromm sea- 
weed a composition like starch and sugar, 
which is well adapted for manufacturing 
artificial leather and transparent materials. 
The sea-weed after being washed in pure 
water, or water impregnated with lime or 

nash, is dried, then pounded, and treated 
naconical bofler to a bath of steam or 
hot water. A soluble substance is thus ex- 
tracted, and the residue on cooling assumes 
a gelatinous or leathery consistency. Sea- 
weed is an abundant and cheap commodity, 
but its uses bave hitherto been few. 

NEW MATERIAL FOR PAaPER.—The list 
of vegetable materials from which paper 
may made increases yearly. Straw of 
all kinds—wheat, rice, and flax—has been 
brought into service; atteinpts have been 
made to utilize the fibres of leaves and such 
presumediy unpromiming material as the 
refuse of sugar-cane, when all the sugar has 
been extracted; wood has been tried with 
more or leas success; but perhaps the mont 
satisfactory results have attended the use of 
various grasses. And now a new grass-—the 
Elephant grass of British Burinah, bids fair 
to prove of value. A quantity of the dried 

rass, after being boiled in caustic soda and 
sleached, has been nade into paper, with 
fairly satisfactory results. 

Tuk Vocation.—Vocealion, is the name 
given toa new tnusical instrument. It re- 
sembles a sinall organ in form, and is con- 
structed #0 as to approximate in tone to the 
human voice. ——e terns have one key- 
board, others two, with accompanyin - 
als. The sound is caused by the leat thom 
a bello s impinging on parallel bands of 
brass, of which there are sometimes three 
to each note. The sound is still further en- 
riched and regulated by metal ligatures at- 
tached to the bands, and capable of betug 
constrained. The likeness to the human 
voice is also assisted by the form given to 
the resonant cavities and mouthpieces from 
which the notes are emitted. The tone has 
a peculiar sweetness and hos, which 
grows upon the listener, and is particularly 
adapted to sacred music. 

———— oe 


E 2 arm and barden. 








ComPosT.—Cotmpost heaps are in order 
now, and, in waking them, remember that 
potash, nitrogen and phosphoric acid are 
great fertilizers. 

TURNIPS.—When qurnipe placed in the 
cellar begin to sprout they are usually 
thrown away, buta bushel of turnips will 
furnish @ tamily with salad all winter, and 
very good one If properly aa groomer Place 
the bushel of turnips ina dark, warm cellar 


Sidney in his moments of deep emotiun ; to sprout, and when the sprouts are three 


or four inches long cut thein off; pick the 
leaves froin the stems and pour on hot 
water aimoment; place the sprouts in the 
colander to drain off all the water, and send 
to table with a plain dressing poured over 
them. 

Tun Cut-Wors.—The best method of 
exterminating them is to take the course 
described by a correspondent, of searching 
for thein wherever there is a suspicion that 


| they may be lurking, and destroying thems 


when found. Another means is to trap the 
moths by lights inthe garden at night; a 
barrel tarred around the inside can have a 
light set in it, around which the moths will 
flutter, until they happen to tonch the 
sticky sides, where they will be held. An- 
other device is to suspend a lantern over a 
wide, shallow dish of kerosene or other 
vil, into which the insects will eventually 
drop. 

GOoLv AND SAND.—A novel apparatus 
for separating gold froin sand was recentl 
england and tested in this country. It Is 
intended for use in the placer regions of the 
West, Mexico, and Central America, where 
gold-bearing sand is found at a distance 
from water sufficient for hydraulic mining. 
The inachine is about five feet in diameter, 
and is arranged to throw the sand by cen- 
trifugal force against a wall of mercary, 
inaintained in position by centrifugal ac- 
tion. In this way, it is claimed, every par- 


ticle of gold is brought in contact with the 
mercury and atnalyainiated, while the sand 
is blown awav Dy the tneans f an alr-biast. 
The machine is & f sand 
ntwenty inimutes, a } emt rough in 
ite vpesition as lo inake It possible to work 
over with profit the tailing of mines worked 
by other systems. The power required to 


uperate the machine is not given. 
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IN THE WRONG PLACE, 

Nature, no one needs to be told, often 
shams freaks and vagaries; and perhaps not 
the least noticeable among them is the per- 
sistent way in which she misplaces people. 
It is certainly no abuse to be forcibly put 
down, no wrong to man, woman, or child, 
for present or future ages to right; yet it is 
an evil, and a great one. 

Who cannot recall among his friends and 
acquaintances the worthy good fellow who, 
in his right place, let us say in the capacity 
of friend or brother, or, better still, of hus- 


band, would have made one in a thousand. | 


Good-intentioned, honest as the day, guile- 
less as a child; but how does he come to be 


| are no happy couple, yet who is wrong? 
She is not, he is not, nor do the 


| ber under their arm and kept in step with | 


| them, and so did she. 


| 


| of the humdrum wife tied to the man who 
| develops advanced views, and bas a knack 
| of getting on. 
| erably evenly matched, but while he has 


Another case which we all know well is 


They started their race tol- 





| rapidly gained strength on the road, she has | 


| halted almost from the beginning. 


They | 


pounds each, and thirty-six tins make a 
case—that is, seventy-two pounds. The 
supply of rabbits appears to be almost in- 
exhaustible. The average quantity deliv- 
ered per day is 5,000. On one occasion re- 
cently 9,000 were delivered in a day. 


them, and only too well. Somewhere there 


| 


| comes where a daughter would have been 
| the apple of the parents’ eyes; somewhere 


Presenting the Bride! 


the ‘“‘misunderstood’’ tribe. He under- 


stood her and their position well enough; 


she poor thing, also sees how it al) is with | 


is the right place for her, but she is not in 
it. There are nen who would have taken 


her their life through; perhaps they live 
alone, perbaps they do not fit their niches. 
If lite’s scramble they somehow missed 


Not alone, however, in the married state 
does one find these misfits. A seventh son 


else is a girl—an only child, where an heir 
is longingly desired; she is loved, but never 
quite forgiven for not being a boy. 

In another family circle one sees a boy of 
slow intelligence, not a dunce by any means, 
but his brethren are exceptionally gifted, 
and beside them he seems to have duller 


y belong to | 


Youne ladies having shown a desire to 
make palmistry the next sensational folly, 
London Truth calls attention to an unre- 
pealed act of Parliament which imposes on 
all who go about practicing the art, the pen- 
alty of being scourged, having the ears 
cropped, and being placed in the pillory. 

A canary belonging to a lady in Du- 
buque, on being given its liberty in a room 
one day, fiew to the mantel, whereupon 
wasa mirror. Thinking he had found a 
mate, he went back to his cage and brought 
a seed to offer to the stranger. Getting no 
satisfactory reply, he poured forth his sweet 
notes, pausing now and then tu watch the 
effect. Finally he went back to his perch, 
and, with head hanging, remained silent 
the rest of the day. 

A SENSIBLE musical copyright act just 
passed by the English Parliament, requires 
the proprietor of copyright music to print 
on the title page of every published copy an 





brains than in truth he has. He is not made 


| of the stuff that will make a prime-minis- | 


_ haps owes to his early 


| all been the lever which has lifted many a 


| tells us this, and, most of all, history of art. 
Had it 





| 
J 





ter, nor does he develop a talent for science; 
no great invention of his will startle the 
world, nor will his imagination break forth 
into poetry to gladden and adorn his cen- 
tury. Yet, as years go by, he becomes an 
averagely endowed man. Possibly he brings 
his saddened spirit into the church, and per- 
persecution the 
heart-touching sermons which he is able to 
preach. Until then he was ever in ‘‘the 
wrong place;”’ yet if others gain by his loss 
he may come to think it a little repara- 
tion. 

Luck, accident, 


wealth, have each and 


1 r woman to his or her proper pedes- 
tal istory of all kinds and all nations 


not been for these friendly aims 
many a human nightingale would have 
been lost to us, and Giotto might have died 
a shepherd. But this comes seldom—so sel- 
dom as to render it a complete exception to 
the rule. These freaks of nature, however, 
with which we have been dealing, as al- | 
ready implied, sadden and trouble us who | 
are Jookers-on more than those concerned, 
and we know it to be proverbial that they 
who see the most are generally in that ca- 
pacity. 

This knowledge mitigates the evil, and to 


| carsof anew and elegant pattern. 


announcement that the right of public per- 
formance is reserved, and failure to do so 


| is regarded as an abandonment of the right. 


Heretofore public singers have been at a 
loss to know what liabilities they might be 
incurring by singing songs, even at charity 
benefits, which lacked a copyright mark. 
In view of the myriads of human beings 
which have lived in China from time imme- 
morial, scientists say that every ounce of 
soil must have passed through the bodies of 
human beings in that empire not only once, 
but hundreds of times. Chinaisa densely 
populated country, and its recordsare very, 
very ancient. If all born were still alive, 
they would cover the country completely 
and extend miles into the air. Itis a sug- 
gestive idea that the soil of every populous 
country must represent the myriads of ani- 
mated beings who once lived and loved. 
For their fast passenger service between 
London and Liverpool, the London and 
Northwestern Railway Company has just 
placed upon its line some drawing-room 
They 
contain separate apartments for family par- 
ties, with a boudoir for ladies, having toilet 
accommodations and heaters, besides com- 
partments for smokers and for baggage. 
Eleciric communication exists with an at- 





it we may add another consoling reflection. 
Perhaps in the future some of these may | 
come to understand how it was with them | 
in the past, and so others who might be 
placed as they were once placed, will not 
find themselves out of reach of a helping 


hand. 
ea TR 
SANCTUM CHAT. 








Tuk wearing of jewelry is going out of | 
fashion in England. It is regarded as vulgar | 
to be seen with a display of jewels, unless 
it be on great occasions. 

— } 

Tue Kentucky Penitentiary numbers | 
among its inmates ten children under the 
age of fifteen. 
do the other prisoners, with the abandoned 
and the vicious. 


SenaTOR HILu's physicians have eaid 


that the cancer which killed him was caused | 
Ile had a habit of holding a~ 


by tobacco. 
cigar almost constantly in his mouth, and 
keeping the nicotine-coated end against the 
left side of his tongue. 

New ORLEANS claims to lead in rose- 
growing. 


the husband of that clever, intolerant wife | Lamarque rose vine with a stem over eight 


of his? What did she take him for? If 
she wanted him so that he might carry her 
shawls for her, a footman would have done 
as well; if to look in sometimes or lounge 
in the drawing-room while she receives her 
friends or admirers, a 
would have answered 
break that 
could scarcely have been her object, but 
whether or no, that doubtfully-desirable end 
will be attained in time 


female 
the 


companion 
purpose. To 


' one hundred varieties. 


big soft, simple heart of his | 


inches thick. In some private gardens are 
the Gold of Ophir. It is sinall, of very pale 
pink, shading toward the heart into deep 
rich gold color, while faint streaks of crim- 
son touch the outer petals 

From New Zealand has been shipped to 
England a quantity of preserved rabbits, 
estimated to weigh some fifty tonsa The 


rabbits are packed in tins holding two | its boldest advocates. It is stated by 


the public streets, 
| 
These children associate, 83 | nervous temperaments and studious habits 


j 


There may be seen in that city a | 


The favorite rose is | 


tendant, who is able to prepare tea, coffee, 
and other refreshments on board. Seats can 
be secured in advance, and there is no 
charge beyond the ordinary first-class fare. 


Ir is not probable that any movement in 
American cities for the erection of build- 
ings in French flats for middle-class resi- 
dences will ever arise to the height attained 
in London, where the public authorities 
have been obliged to limit the number of 
stories to thirteen in each building. Sti)l 


| there are obvious advantages for the occu- 
| pants of the higher stories of such edifices 
| that are not to be disregarded. Chiet among 


these, of course, is the remoteness from dis- 
turbance by the confusion, din and noise ot 
which to persons of 


as a decided blessing. 
| THE right of a railroad company to pre- 
scribe the exact manner in which a passen- 
ger shall pay his fare isto be tested in a 
Buffalo lawsuit. A man boarded a train on 
the Michigan Southern line,and was ejected 
by the conductor, although he tendered the 
price of his ride in money, and he has sued 
| for damages. Railroad managers who would 
| adopt such a rule must have queer ideas of 
economy, since it would of course impose 
/ upon them the duty of opening ticket 
offices and employing agents at the most 
insignificant stations; and if, as sometimes 
happens, their agent waited until a coming 
train was in sight before opening his win- 
dow to a crowd of passengers. there might 


be further trouble for his employers 


Tax use of steel for ship-building is rap- 
idly increasing, and the success the super- 





prominent ship-builders that on account ot 
the decreased weight required in steel sub. 
stituted for iron, and the Consequently 
greater floating power that can be 

in a steel vessel over one of iron of the 
same size and shape, that it is more econo. 
mical to build a ship of stee! than of fron, 
even if the former metal costs 80 per cent 
more than the latter. Such, however, ig 
the wonderful development of the stee} in. 
dustry within the past five years, that i 
is probable that within a very few years the . 
price of steel ship-plates will be no greate; 
per pound than iron plates. 

THE tallow tree, or, as it is sometimes 
called, the ‘‘candle treé,’’a native of China, 
which for a century or more has been used 
as a popular shade tree in the principal cit- 
ies of the Southern States along the coast, 
is now creating some attention in Califor. 
nia, as it is thought that tallow can be ob. 
tained from these trees cheaper than the il- 
luminating ojls at present used in light. 
houses and elsewhere. In its native coun- 
try the seeds and pods of the tree are 
bruised and then boiled, causing a kind of 
tallow to rise to tLe surface, which is much 
used in the manufacture of candles. The 
colored candles used in the decoration of 
our Christmas trees are said to be made 
from this wax. 


ALL rivers, large or small, agree in one 
character—they like to lean a little on one 
side. They cannot bear to have their chan- 


| nels deepest in the middle, but will always, 


if they can, have one bank to sun _ them- 
selves upon, and another to get cool under; 
one shingly shore to play over, where they 
may be shallow, foolish and childlike, and 
another steep shore under which they can 
pause and purify themselves and get their 
strength of waves fully together for due 
occasions. Rivers in this way are just like 
wise men, who keep one side of their lives 
for play, and another for work, and can be 
brilliant, chattering and transparent when 
they are at ease, and yet take deep counsel 
on the other side whan they set themselves 
to the main purpose. 

LEGISLATION which facilitates divorce has 
been reduced almost to an exact science by 
lawmakers in New England. Social mor- 
ality is flouted there by the legalizing of a 
principle which differs rather in degree than 
in kind trom the fundamental doctrines of 
Mormonism. It seems strange, indeed, 
that communities where the stoutest advo- 
cates of morality in general, and the bitter- 
est foes of intemperance are found in im- 
mense majorities, should entertain the loos- 
est of notions regarding the marriage tie. 
Curious students of social science have 
found an explanation of this in the power- 
ful influence exerted on the early Puritans 
by John Milton, who did not scruple in his 
fainous, but now almost forgotten, tract on 
divorce to place liberty above law, and to 
claim a divine origin for the right to make 
marriage a civil contract, terminable at the 
pleasure of the jury. It is certain that 
these views of Milton are practically ex- 
emplified in New England to an appalling 
extent, and have in large measure be- 
come embedded in the organic law of most 
of the Eastern States. 


Tue Universai Union of Masters of the 
Culinary Art—a Parisian society which, 
though only founded six months ago, is 
said to number already 1,195 members in 
various parts of the world—have held 4 
meeting in Paris for the purpose ot dis- 
cussing ‘‘professional questions,’’ and other 
matters more directly affecting the interests 
of the new association. After the conclu- 
sion of the formal businesa,, the President 
directed the attention of the meeting to the 
importance of the culinary art in civilized 
communities, reminding them that it could 
boast of writers, its poets, and even iis 
martyrs, and contending that its influences 
upon the affairs and the progress of human- 
ity are incontestable. Finally a committee 
was elected of ten members, charged with 
the duty of preparing a project for a pre 
fessional school of cookery for Paris,as W¢!! 


| as a plan for a grand culinary exhibition, '° 


f 


take place probably during the first part © 
next month. A flag, intended, it was stated, 
to serve asa rallying symbol for ull the 
cooks of the capital, was presented to the 


| ior metal is meeting with is astonishing even | Union at the meeting by the chef of th 


some | well-known Cafe de Paris, 
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Why do we tune our hearts to sorrow 
When all around Is bright and gay, 

And let the gloom of sun to-worrow 
Eclipse the gladness of to-day. 


When Summer's sun is on us shining, 
And flooding ali the land with light, 

Why do we waste our time repining, 
That near and nearer creeps the night? 


We teach ourselves with scornful sadness 
That it is vain to seek for blise— 

There is no time for glee and gladness 
kn such a weary world as this. 


The snare of doubtiug thoughts has caught us, 
And we to grim forebodings yield, 

And fail to learn the lesson taught us 
By all the lilies of the field. 


They take no thought for each to-morrow, 
They never dgeam of doubt or sin, 

They fear no dim forthcoming shadow, 
‘They toil nut—neither do they spin.’ 


Yet still they tell the same old story 
To us who crave in vain for ease, 
That ‘Solomon in all his glory 
Was not arrayed like one of these.’' 











Paramarta the Simple. 


BY ANNA GALLAGER, 











a Gouron, called 
Paramarta, or the Simple, who had five 
stupid disciples. 

One day, a8 the Gouron was visiting his 
district, he and his disciples arrived at a ri- 
ver, which they were about to cross, when 
Paramarta cautioned thein not to advance 
till they should ascertain whether the river 
was asleep or awake, 28 many tragic acci- 
dents had befallen those who had attempted 
to ford the stream when it was in astagnant 
stute. 

One of his disciples, called Stupid. was 
sent forward in order to reconnoitre. 

Iie approached the streain cautiously,and 
thrusting in the lighted end of his cheroot, 
was alarmed to find the ater bubble and 
hiss furioutly. 

Alarmed at the pbenomenon,he hastened 
back to his master and brethren, and in- 
forined them of what he had seen, and 
they determined to rest themselves in 
the shade until the river should become 
quiet. 

After a long delay, the Saw a inan 
on horseback cross the river without diffi- 
culty, and Stupid was again sent tothe 
water's edge to make, for a second time,his 
— in natural philosophy. 

This wise disciple,taking the same cheroot 
which the water had already extinguished, 
plunged it into the stream,but as no hissing 
followed, he concluded that the river was 
asleep. 

Parawiarta und his disciples then crossed 
the river. 

Arriving at the other side, one ot them, 
named Idiot, took it into his head to count 
the party, lest any of them should have 
— drowned ; but he furgot to count hiim- 
self. 

Alarined atthe result of his profound 
calculation, he counted again and n,but 
as ho still left himself out of his reckoning, 
he was convinced that one ot the ndmber 
had been drowned. 

This belief was shared by Paramarta and 
the other disciples, who, after uttering the 
loudest lainentations, prayed that its waters 
might be set on fire. 

A traveler nappening tc pass that way, 
and witnessing this scene, asked what it all 
meant; and they detailed the affair at full 
length. 

The traveler, seeing their excessive stu- 
pidity, and resolving to take advantage of 
It, professed to be a sorcerer, and offered, 
for ai adequate reward, to restore, by his 
charms, the jost one to life. 

Parainarta assured him that he only pos- 
sessed forty fanous of gold, which he ofter- 
ed him on condition he would restore the 
lost inember to life. 

The pretended magician observed that 
the sum was very disproportionate to the 
service required; but he would accept it, 
nevertheless. 

lle then showed the group a huge stick, 
Which he held iu his hand. 

“All my magic power,” said he, “lies in 
this stick, and it is from the end of this en- 
chanted wand that the missing member 
must issue forth. 

“You must range yourselves in a line, 
and euch of you must allow me to appl 
a good blow with this stick upon bis 
shoulders. 

“On receiving the stroke, each must call 
out his naine; at the same time I will count 
your nuinber, and finally there will appear 
on the seene six rsons—the number 
that there was before you crossed the 
river.”’ 

tle then nade them stand ina line, and 
beginni with the Gouron, he laid on 
his shoulder a stiff blow with his sutagic 
wand. 

“Gently!” cried the patient; “it is I, the 
Gouron Paramarta !’’ 

“One !"’ said the mazician, and then gave 
Stupid a still harder blow on the back. 

_ “Oh,” cried he, “iny back is broken! It 
is I, the ciseiple Stupid !”’ 

“Two!” cried the magician. 

And applying sinart strokes to the shoul- 
ders of the next three, he arrived at Idiot, 
who had made the erroneous calculation. 

The sorcerer gave him a heavy blow, 
which laid him fiat on the ground. 

“There,” said he, “isthe sixth, the lost 


T: ERE was former! 





d him the forty 
ae bye Hl — gage tee intimat- 

4 wish that he should repeat 
the calculation thanked him, and setarned 
to their mata (convent. ) 

The sight of his horse on which the tra- 
veler crossed the river had inspired the 
disciples of Paramarta with a strong desire 
to procure one for their Gouron,. 

he cow, which supplied the convent with 
milk, happened, one morning, to stray, and 
one of the disciples, called Dunce, was de- 
spatched in search of her, but without suc- 
cess. 

“However,” said he, “the loss of the cow 
is a very trifling affair in comparison with a 
discovery I have made—namel , that fora 
sinall sui of nioney I can obtain a horse of 
an excellent breed."’ 

On being asked to explain, thus spoke 

unce— 

“In looking for a cow I had occasion to 
_ a tank, around which some mares and 
oals were grazing. 

“I theresawa great number of heavy 
round bodies of a greenish color’—it may 
be here stated that they were puin pkins— 
“so large, that one wasa sufficient load for 
a nan. 

“After gazing on them for some time, I 
inquired of « laborer what they were. 

“What !’ exclaimed he, as if surprised at 
ny ignorance; ‘don’t you know the name 
of so cominon an article ? 

“*They are mares’ eggs!’ 

a we ay forsale ? 

** ‘What is the price of them?’ Ie: 
asked. . Mri 

“They are not mine,’ replied he; ‘but 
I can tell you they are generally sold for 
about ten dollars a-piece ; and if you like I 
wiil use my interest with the proprietor to 


a ee 








let you have one of the largest ut that | 


price.’ 

“Now,” said Dunce In conclusion, “here 
is a fine opportunity for you to get aj capital 
horse, which, as you have it in the egy,you 
can bring up to Le very quiet."’ 

The account of Dunce was listened to by 
the disciples with applause, and Paramarta 
gave him ten dollars, and sent him for the 
egg. 

On arriving atthe tank, Dunce was de- 
lighted to tind the eggs were still there,and 
began to bargain for one of the largest. 

“Ah!” cried the proprictor, “are you 
aware that my eggs are of a very peculiar 
quality?” 

“Oh!’’ replied Dunce, “it is not the first 
time that I have bargained for mares’ egys; 
1 know the price of thei well. 

“They are sold everywhere for ten dol- 
lars a-piece.”’ 

“Ten dollars!’ rejoined the proprie- 
tor. 

“T sell them in general infinitely dearer ; 
however, as you scem to bean honest fel- 
low, I'll let you have one at that price, but 
you must keepthe matter a profound se- 
cret, for I should be ruinedif it were ever 
known that I sold them so cheap." 

Dunce, baving proimised inviolable se- 
ccecy, was allowed to carry off one ot the 
largest pumpkins, which with great diffi- 
culty he lifted on bis head. 

He then hastened homewards; but in 
passing under a tree, hoe forgot to swoop, and 
the pumpkin striking under a bough, 
Dunce lost his balance, and fell with the 
puinpkin, which split into pieces. 





A hare, which happened to be lurking in | 


a bush near where the puinpkin fell,fright- 
ened by the noise, ped vive off instantly ; 
and Dunce, seeing his egg split, and the 
hare Tun at the same moment, 
out— 

“Ah! there goes the little horse out of its 
sbell! 

“T must pursue hiin!’’ 


“I acoordingly held my rice over the 
steain of the ragout until it was withdrawn 
from the fire. 

“I then retired to a corner and ate my 
rice, vhich, though it had only been 
seasoned by vapor, appeared to me deli- 
cious, 

“Next morning, when I was about to pro- 
ceed on iny Journey, the innkeeper stopped 
me, andin a deterimined tone insisted on 
my paying him for the vapors of his ragout 
with which I had seasoned my rice. 

“What?’ cried I, with equal astonish- 
ment and indignation. 

“ ‘Did ever anyone hear of paying money 
for sinoke?’ 

“I retused to comply with his demand ; 
and mnyjudversary,seizing ine hy the collar, 
declared he would not loose his hold, till 
I had paid him forthe steam of his ra- 
gout. 

“T still refused ; but at last we agreed to 
refer our dispute tothe chief of the 
village, a person renowned for his inte- 
grity- 

“This worthy wan gave his decision on 
the point in the following terms: 

“*Those who ate of the ragout shall pay 
in hard cash; those who have only swallow- 
ed the vapor of it shall only pay with the 
sinell of inoney.’ 

“Then taking a sinall bag of money which 
he had about him,he approached my adver- 
sary, and seizing him with one hand by the 
nap of the neck,he rubbed his nose roughly 
with the coin, saying— 

“Smell it, my good friend — smell 
. ° 


it! 

“Take payment for the odor of your 
ragout.’ 

“*Enough—enough!" cried my adver- 
sary 


“*You'll rub my nose off. 

“I'm quite satisfied, and am ready to 
give a receipt in full.’” 

It is scarcely necessary to add that the 
Gouron’s affair was settled in the same 
Inwiner, 

Atter this disappointinent in the mare's 
ens and the roguery of the owner of the ox, 
Paramarta and his disciples resolved to tra- 





' 
| 
vel on foot, the latter, however,still longing | 
for a horse for the Gouron. 

Early one mncrnuing they came toa spot | 
close toatank near which a temple was | 
built, and in frontofthe temple stood the 
image of a horse in baked clay, which, the 
tank being quite full of clear water, was 
perfectly reflected at the bottom, | 

It nay be inentioned here parenthetically 
that figures of horses and other aniuals in | 
baked clay are very commonly found about | 
the Indian teimples. 

They are generally offerings for the ac- | 
complishinent of some vow. 

Idiot, who was nearest the water, gazod | 
at the figure in silence and wonder; and as 
he gazed, a breeze arose which agitated the 
water, and the figure of the borse seeined 
also to move, 

Idiot, observing that the clay-horse re- 
mained motionless, whilst in the water it 
began to plunge and = rear, felt. convinced | 
that the reflection was a real hors :. 

To make quite sure of the inatter, he 
threw a large stone into the tank, which 
agitated the water still nore, and made the | 
supposed horse rear, caper, and manifest | 
other tokens of restivencss. 

Idiot called Paraimarta and the other dis- | 
ciples to witness the seene; and each of | 





| thom seeing how the borse in the water 


cried | 
i the best method which could be adopted to 


reared, whilst the clay-horse on land stood | 
quite still, agreed as Idiot did, and forth. | 
with consulted the one with the other as to 


| eateh bim. 


Dunce followed 1n ardent chase,till at | ast | 


his failing strength obliged hiin to abandon 
the pursuit. 

On returning to the convent, he was thus 
consoled by the Gouron : 

“Tt is true J have lost ten dollars; bat I 
don’t regret it, for, the little horse being so 
restive when young, what 
been when he got his teeth ? 

“] would not have mounted such an ani- 


would he have | 


| bottom of which it 


mal if I had got him for nothing; so think | 


’ 


no more about the matter, my son.’ 

Having been so unlucky in their horse, 
the disciples hired an ox for their master to 
ride on. 

But it happened one day that, in crossing 
a desert, Parainarta, overcoine by the heat 
of the sun, was compelled to rest himself 
under the shadow of the ox’'s body. 

Ir the evening, the owner of the ox de- 
manded an additional sum tor the use they 
had made of his ox, protending that ne was 


only to be mounted, and not to be used as | 


an umbrella. 

The Paramarta refused to pay, and the 
dispute was referred to the chief of a neigh- 
boring village, who related the following 
adventure : 

‘T was movself ona journey some years 


‘ago, undone evening I arrived at an inn 


one, whom I restore to you in perfect 
health |’ 


where I intended to pass the night. 

“This inn offered not only a place of re- 
pose, but also in the keeper of It travelers 
found a person who», for their money, vo- 
lunteered to cook their victuals. 

“He was then preparing a ragout, which 
was 80 well seasoned that the perfume filled 
the room, and was Lightly arreeable. 

“T should ave been glad to eat part of it: 
but not having money t» pay for it, I could 
not satisfy iny longiny. 

“T had brought with me mv Jittle portion 
of boiled rice, and appt 
where the ragout was prepuriny, I eyywed 
the cook to allow tne Ww! ay as ri 
in the fragrant steam, in order that it might 
catch soine of the odor, as I could not af- 
ford to pay for the substance 


machi ti fireplace 
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“The cook, with more complaisance than | 


As none of them would venture into the | 
water to bind him with ropes, it was agreed | 
that he should be fished up with 
line. 

Fora hook they took a large reaping 
hook, and they formed their line of the halt- 
worn linen of the Gouron’s tuban, and tora 
bait they wrapped some boiled rice up in a 
cloth, which they fastened to the hook. 

They then threw itinto the water, to the 
} sank, and the hook 
caught the root of atree which crossed the 
tank. 

Feeling some resistanee, the disciples 
faucied they had caught the horse, aud 

sulled with all their force to bring hii to 
ad. when the tusban, yielding to their ef- 
forts, Snappedinthe middle, and all our 
fishermen tuisbled backwards, head over 
heeis, leaving their hook at) the 
the tank. 

A worthy tnan who happened to pass,and 
to whow they recounted their adventure, 
explainedt+ them the cause of the phe- 
nomenon they had witnessed; and after in- 
Viting thems to bis house, presented the 
Gouron with a horse, of whieh the follow- 
ing is a deseription 

ie was twenty-live years old, he had but 
one eye, and one of his ears bad been cut 
ott clore to bis bead; but these would have 
boon but sligut detects had he he not been 
latue in one df his forelegs, while the hind 
leet were Lurged outwards. 

Ou this noble Parauiarta prepared 
to ride bhomewards, butinissing their way, 


steed 


the comlese wor lites aA wend, 

As they advair la braneb caught the 
Gouron'’s turban, witen tell on the 
ground. 

A short time afterwards, the G:ouron ask- 
ed for his turban. ; 

“On, said the disciples, ‘we left it on the 
ground, 48 you yave us be orders | | K it 
i 

: -1 as . : P 
that you pick up winat sills from the 


horse tliat ought to be pick ad up. 
HOh!’’ cried they, ‘that is far tov general 


| themselves the ‘Dashaway 


hook and | 
| 


buttour of | 


| stage struck 


Accordingly, the Gouron wrote out a list, 
and gave to thein, afer which he pursued 
his journey. 

On arriving at a ditch full of mud, Pare. 
murta’s borse, bein unable tw clear it, fell, 
carrying his rider with bin. 

The Gouron called loudly for his disci- 
plesto aid hin; they came, but instead 
of pulling bim out of the wet ditch, one 
4 them read the Gouron's list aloud, 
thus: 

“If my turban falls, you must pick it 


up. 
“If my girdle falls, you must pick it 


up. 

“If any shawl falla, you must pick it 
up. 

“In a word, itany of my vestinents, or 
whatever I carry about ine, falla, you soust 
pick it up."’ 

Conforming strictly to the letter of their 
instructions, the disciples then stripped the 
Gouron quite naked, leaving him in the 
mud, declaring his name was not In the list 
he had given them. 

Parainarta, therefore, finding entreaty 
useless, asked fur the list, and wrote at the 
bottom of it, in large letters— 

“And if your waster, the Gouron Para- 
inarta, falix, you must piek him up.” 

The disciples then made no farther diffi- 
culty, but titted Paramarta out of the ditoh, 
wshed bin ina neighboring tank, and re- 
turned to their mata, 

We inay add, that the Gouron, on bis ar- 
rival at the convent, became sick and died ; 
butthe details of that event, though very 
tonching, we will spare the reader. 

————_ -— > 


Winning a Wife. 


BY P. C. BEKRRETTA,. 








CTORS, as a rule, are free-hearted, gen- 
erous,and little inclined to look on the 
t dark side of the picture, 

They simile at misfortune, inake merry in 
sorrow, aud laugh when the heart is the 
saddest. 

They may not be happy but they appear 
to be, and that is a wood deal. 

This sentiment wus given to me by 
“Lucky Fred Ware,” ashe was called by 
friends, « generous young fellow, who had 
seen more than his share of service in the 
profession. 

“But that isn’t telling ine how you won 
your wile,’ I said, knowing something of 
the past history of the couple; “you found 
her in Arkansas, I believe?" 

“Well, yes; found her,though she wasn’t 
lost. 
“There are people 
there. 

“Her old inan—that is, her father—owned 
nearly hali of the country, and Bettie— 
that is iny wife—has hud every advantage 
in the worldto makea fine lady of her- 
self. 

“From her tenth year up to the time I 
inet her, seven years, she was at school, off 
and on, and what shoe didu't learn about 
books in that time isn’t worth know- 
iny. 

“But you wantto know how I came to 
marry ber, and though it is sort of a give- 
ar | to myself, I'll tell is. 

“You seo, I didn’t understand the ropes 
then as well as I do now, and it was about 
my first trip witha regular company, and 
there wasn't very tnuch regular about them 
either. 

“They were a pick-up crowd, and called 
Combination,’ 
but why ‘Dashaway’ ] never could tell, un- 
less it was they understood how to dash 
away from the delinquent board bills, and 
other current expenses of a traveling 
show. 

“Well, we started, and gave a rattlin 
show forawhile; now and then we woulc 
pick up considerably more than enough to 
pay our expenses, and then again we would 
get down below bed-rock, and no chance of 
pulling through without assistance. 

“Once | thought we were gone sure, 

“It was in Springfield,and we bad played 
there two nightsand were making nothing; 
then came the usual pests of a traveling 
show, iupetient landlords, inconsiderate 
washer-women, and howling agents, and 
we were on theeve of annihilation when 
there caine to us @ protecting angel. 

“Tt wasn'ta very handsome angel, but an 
anzel all the same, Of tbe male persuasion, 
With plenty of inoney. 

“He wanted to become an actor; he was 
coupletely, and we enovur- 
aged bim in it; it would cost bin sixty dol- 
lars. 

*Did he have it? 

“Yes, twice sixty, and he shelled it outat 
once, and we were saved. 

“I need not tell you what sort of an actor 
he inade, and will only add that three 
weeks following thisaddition to our force 
the *Dashaway Combination’ went to pisces 
ata litthe town in Missouri, not far froin the 
Arkansas line, 

“I don’t know what became of the rest of 
the crowd, but all that retuained of the joll 
Daushaways was Jack Masterinan, a auperd 
banjo player and inyself, and neitherof us 
had either money or friends. 

**And we are left to settle the bills,’ said 
Jack, mournfully, looking at me as if for an 
Opinion. 

‘**T suppose so,’ I replied; ‘and it will 
take about all the property belonging tu the 
crowd. 


**Juck telt in his pocket and 


woine very good 


procured a 


Silver piece with a bole in it 
I thought he was going to contribute his 
share toward paying our indebtedness, but 


he didn’t; he coolly asked me to have a cis 
gar. 
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“It's the extent of +4 mynd he said, ‘and | daughter of the squire before whom 
it 


we inay a4 well get rid o 
other way.’ 

“While we were smoking we philoso- 
phised. 

“What should we do? 

“Jack solved the problem. 

** Let's goto Little Rack.’ 

** ‘How fir is it?’ 

“One hundred and eighty miles, maybe 
further. 

“ There is so:ne business for us there, or, 
at least, we inay strike something. 

* ‘Here there is nothing.’ 

“‘*}low shall weyo?’ 

* A foot.’ 

“*Lord hel us. 

“*You don't tnean it?’ 

“Yes 1; let ine see, twenty milesa 
day; one hundred and eighty miles; we 
can make it in nine days.’ 

“Tt didn't seem so very absurd after all, 
andthe more I thought of it the nore 
tavorable the pro position struck me, 

“At last I said [ would yo. 

“So weturned overall the valuables we 
had, including musical instruments, stage 
traps, ete., toour creditors, and with a suin 
less than ten dollara in very hard cash, 
started out. 

“One thing I 
any farther. 

“Jack and I were dressed just alike, 

“Both had on light suits and white hats, 
of the style worn in. cities, but totally un- 
known in the south-west, 

“T expect we looked odd enough; at any 
rate we were stared at most 
onall sides as we went along. 

“More than that, the “ were suspi- 
cious of us; they would apparently lock 
everything when we came around, didn't 
seem to give us credit for honesty or any- 
tailing else. 

“Well, we crossed White 
asortof boundary line 
and Arkansas, and teok a) line, as 
we could inake it, for Little Rock. 

“The country is very sparsely 


insinoke asany 


must tell you before I go 


which is 
Missouri 
near as 


liver, 


between 


that portion of the state, and rugyed 18 no 
name for it. 

“Once ina great while there is) a frame 
house to be seen, but a miajority of the 


houses are of logs, and altoyether very un- 
@ightly affairs. 

‘*Did you hear that a tian was murdered 
the night before list upon the river?" was 
the question put to us the seeond nihtatter 
we had erossed the Missouri line, by an old 
fellow in Whose cabin we had stopped to 
pass the night. 

“No, wo hain’t heard of it,’ DT replied. 

“*Well, it isso; head cut elear 
as dead as a stone. 

“Have vou any idea where the chaps are 
that did it?’ 

“Tt struck me asl 
course neywativeiv, that 
ahead for Jack and mie: 
tor the murderers. 

“Why not? 

“We votout the next 
rising sun, and for the 
gsearcely stopped to sleep. 

“We were anxious to pet 
ful country. 

“Our clothes pave us away ; 
weren't used to much style. 

“We hurried on. 

“Finally, one dav in the early evening, 
we heard behind usthe elattering of horses’ 
hoofs; we halted, and standing by the road- 
side, waited to see who the horsemen might 
be. 

“They up, two desperate-looking 
fellows, and with drawn pistols, ordered us 
to surrender. 

“Tt was about the best thing we eculd do 
under the circatustaunees, and we therefore 
complied at onee, 

“Then they searched us, after which one 
of them said. as he had examined a razor he 
had taken from Jack s pocket. 

“*You killed him with this, did vou?’ he 
asked. 

**Killed 
cried Jack. 

“~The villians only laughed, and ordered 
us to turn about and move on, 


off; man 


re plied to 
there was trouble 
we might be taken 


with the 
three days 


Praeorcedtaye 
HeNt 


outof that aw- 


the people 


rode 


who? what do you mean?’ 


“*Where are you woing to take us?" I 
asked. 

“*Back to White River,” was the re- 
ply. 


“Pou two are wanted there for killing a 
fellow.’ 

“It was all as plain as day now, 

“But what could we do? 

“We were quite sure they would kill us 
before we were half way there. 

“They claimed to be officers of the law, 
and showed papers to prove it. ; 

“But had they any right to arrest us? 

“Tt doesn’t matter; might inakes right, mn 
some places, and that is; where they had 
us. 

“But one thing we could demand. 

“We requested a hearing before a justice 
of the peice, and that, too, at once. 

“Well, there's Squire Jackson over 
there,’ said anative whom we had appealed 
to;’ T reekon he ean fix von.’ 

“We were taken there at onee, and found 
the squire al home, and a very coinfortable 
home it was, too. 

“Tt was nota house built of logs, but a 
larye stone structure, long and rainbliny, 
with pretty vines in front and a general air 
of weaith and refineiment pervading the 


pl ace, 


«Tie door of the house was closed, but as 


we came tip it corveeny | suddenly, india 
youry lady of sixteen rr seventeen sutn 
mers ced t 

“Involu I lt I eo 
help it, sh ad 's f { \ . | These 
we step lin, and tien ir wants wer 


made known. 
The voung lady did not leave the room, 
and | aimeovered = tiat was the 


mmr Shiec 


| 


— 





we 
were to appear. 

“Well. the examination commenced, and 
Jack and 1 were questioned closely, and 
the situations were against us. 

“The old squire wasn't particularly full 
of legal lore, and like bis neighbors, sad an 


idea that we deserved punishinent on gen- | 


eral principles. ; 
“All the while we were being examined 
the young girl stayed in the room, half the 
time bending over her father’s shoulder, 
and watching us very closely. 
“Once I thought she gave ine a smile,and 


thereupon it rushed through my mind that 


nay be she would influence her father to let 


| us go. 


“IT reckon Lean't do anything for you,’ 
at last said the old inan. 

“These officers have a legal right to take 
you back to where the murder was com- 
initted, and I reckon you will have to 

o. 
ae ‘The villians who had hunted us down 
see:ned pleased with this decision, but just 
as they were about to take us away, the 
young girl said this to her father— 

“ «Why I know more about law then you 
do, father.’ 

«Do you?’ laughed the old man. 

“ ‘Why °° 

“The girl explained — 

“-The murder was conmitted in the State 
of Missouri,’ she said. 

“*Yes,’ replied the old man. 

“*And these men are officers from that 


| State ?’ 


outrageously | 


settled in | 


aud ifthey come after you again 


“Just so,’ 

“Then how can .they coine into another 
State and take persons away without a re- 
quisition from the governor ? 

“-These men are not legally bound to go 
with thern one step.’ 

“T own it came to tne as a surprise. 

“The little girl had interpreted the law 
aright, and the old squire saw it at once. 

“IT think I never saw amadder man in 
ny lite. 

“Tie stormed and raved and fairly drove 
the Missouri officers out of the house. 

‘“*Fellows,’ he said, ‘itis all right and 
you can stay with meas long as you like, 
we will 
barricade the doors and fight them with 
shot guns, 

“‘Tt’sine that’s talking, and don't you 
foryet it.’ 

“Well, we staved two weeks with the old 
squire, and while Jack and he roained the 


| mountains hunting deer, I passed the time 


this, of | 


| serge, With a Sailor collar, and 


of the female 
mansion, pretty 


interests 
Jackson 


looking after the 
member of the 
Miss Bettie. 

“Finally Jack and I got down to Little 
Rock, where we found employment. 

“But Tdidn’t stay long there; I felt un- 
easy, and I never got over this uneasy feel- 
ing until I had gone back and got the old 
squire to say I might marry his daugh- 
ter. 

“Tle didn’t reply directly when I asked 
him, but, seizing his rifle, whispered, as he 
walked out of the door— 

‘*T'll just go and seeif Iean killa turkey 
gobbler for dinner.’ 

“And he walked away brushing his eyes 
with his coat sleeve. 

—— 


The Silver Florin. 


BY ANNA GALLAGER. 








dently. 


\ ARRIED?” said MittyJVale, despon- 
4 | “Yes; but I shall 


never be mer- 
ried!" 

“Why not?" asked Kate Kingsley. 

It was the golden flush of a June day. 

The two girls were leaning over an old 
stone wall,in one of those lovely nooks that 
far outvie the Swiss valleys of which tra- 
Velers rave. 

Mitty wasthe farmer's daughter, black- 
eyed and piquant, with a complexion of 
gipsy-brown—eurly dark hair,which would 
pafton one side like a boy’s—and rosy 
mouth, all stained with the juice of the 
fragrant strawberries that she was gather- 
ing. 

She worea cambric skirt, a dark-blue 
flat bow of 


| black ribbon, and one of her father’s huge 


| flapping straw 


hats was pulled down to 
keep the sun outof her eyes; while Miss 
Kingsley, the pretty girl who was at Hedge 
Farin by the doctor's orders, to drink new 
milk, eat fresh fruit, and breathe in the 


| sinell of freshly mown hay, sat close be- 
/ neath the wall,daintily selecting the largest 


and ripest berries outof aleaf full which 
Mitty had placedin herlap. —_. 

She wore a pretty costume, all loops, rib- 
bons and paniers; a straw hat, garlanded 
around by French roses, and a veil—for 
Kate Kingsley could not forget that she 
had a complexion. 

She was pretty, after an insipid, wax-doll 


! type, crimped her hair, bathed her skin in 


giveerine and  rose-water, and always 
slept in kid gloves to keep her hands 
white. 

“Why not?” repeated Mitty. 

“Why who is there to marry me?" she 


| asked. 


“I'in sure,”’ said Kate, “there are plenty 
of young men around here.” 

‘“zranted,’’ nodded Mitty; “but the girls 
plentier still. 


“And every eligible bachelor is either 
married, or just going to be wmurried, 
or else keeping company with = soine 


nice girl—excejt old Dr. Crabtree, who has 


no teeth, and young Martindale, who has 


lost his wits, and is Colng about witha 
Ke eper. 
“While you—happy vou—have a lover 


all picked out by your father and 


mother, 
who is coming 


here this week to woo and 


| win you. 





“Couldn't you exchange lots with me, 
Miss Kingsiey?” 

“J don t think papa and mamma would 
tke it," said Kate. 

Mitty flashed a bright, sidewise glance 
at her from beneath the iong eurly lashes 
ot her dark eyes, and stutled, all to her- 
self. 


“1 wonder,” said she, “if he will like his 


| little room under the eaves? 


| Jooking-glass frame 





| 


“IT hope be don't object to rag carpets and 
home-made curtains; and that he won ttind 


out that the bedside chair 1s glued, and the 


inanuimetured out of 


pine cones. 
“Oh dear, dear! if we were only rich 

enough to put our guests mito satin-lined 

boudoirs like those we read of in stories! 


“But now Linust make haste and gather | 


more berries, or Aunt Naowi never will 


have enough to preserve. 


“Hush!” holding up one ruby-dyed fin. | j 
| dominions? 


ger; “isn't there some one coming how— 


some one walking with a switt, elastic tread | 


along the high read?” ' 

“It'sonly the drip of the little waterfall, 
said Kate, too indolently content to rise up 
out ef her leafy nook. 

But Mitty’s ear was too acute and well- 
trained for a mistake: and in halt a minute 
Mr. Grange Redivn exme around the wood- 
ed bend of the road, walking witha long 
easy stride, and swinging the light stick 
which be had cut frou the woods upon his 
way. 

Quick as Mitty Vale 


was, she was not 


quick enough to evade his keen glance, as | 


she shrank back behind the wall of silver 


| birches. 


“Stop a minute, tay lad,” said he. 
And really the mistake was 
enough, considering the gipsyv 


natural | 
skin, the | 


hair parted on one side under the flapping | 
hat.the mouth all smeared with rosy stains, | 


and the fact that only Mitty’s head was 
visible over the stone wall. 

“There isaspring at the tootof yonder 
rock. 

“Give me a drink.”’ 

Mitty held the eocoanut-shell,fall of drip- 
ping water, over tie wall. 

“That's a good fellow,” said Mr. Redlyn, 
as he drank long and deep. “StrawLerry- 
ing, are you?” 

“Yes, sir,’ acknowledged Mitty. 


“You have picked out that leaf full of 


berries with particular care,’ said Redlyn, 
with a laughing light in his eves. 

“For your sweetheart, IT suppose. 

“Let me have it. 

“fam half-choked with dust and heat. 

“Thanks!"" as Mitty shyly reached the 
strawberries, which had been gathered for 


and I had on my father’s old 
a y Straw farm, 
“Pray don't apologize." 
“But I must apologize,” said G 
i n, blushing eclies Neath of his hai’? 
“I imust have seemed exactly like » 
on.” Say. 
Mitty laughed merrily. 
“IT think I was the savage,” gaj 
“But now if you wilt fey Megha. 
I will give you some of those y 
berries tor dessert.” 
Mr. Redlyn stayed a month 


Farin. 


0 dinner, 
Ofy straw. 


at Hedge 
He had come there red 
love, and he fulfilled his destiny. fille 
But it was with the wrong person, 
The pink and white city beauty did not 
strike his eve at all—the dark little gi 
Mitty, fascinated him at once, Py, 
“Nonsense !" said Mitty; “do you 
pose Tam going to poach ‘on anottier girl's 


“You belong to Kute Kingsley, not to 
me.”’ 


“I belong tono one!’ said Grange Red. 
lyn stoutly. 

“And Iwill never marry any one byt 
you. 
~ «And besides——” 

“Well?” 


“Miss Kingsley engaged herself this 
inorning to Mr. Percival, the squire’s sun 
upat the big house. ’ 

“She came to ine, all in tears, 1 
mv pardon, but she loved Fred Percival 
with all her beart, and please did I think 
her papa would be very angry, and w 
I hate her always, if she broke through 
old fansily compact ?”’ ; 

“And what did you say?” quéstioned 
Mitty. 

“T told ber I would do my best to inter. 
cede for her, and that I should always te. 
gard her with estee:», and ail that sort of 


| thing. 





“And now, Mitty, my own dark-e 
princess, tell ime that you will be my 
wife!" 

“I'll think of it,’’ said Mitty roguishly. 

“But I don’t want any thoughts, 

“IT want ny answer—plain Yes or No,” 
he said. 

‘Must I really decide now?” said Mitty 
dubiously. 

“Certainly you must,’ said Mr, Grange 
Rediyn, who had planted himselt in sueha 
way that, unless she juinped out of the win- 
dow, she could not escape the tribunal of 
his eyes, 

“Well, then, I suppose I had better say 
‘Yes,’ said Mitty. 

So they were engaged, and to this day 
Mrs. Girange Redlyn carries, next to ber 


, heart, a silver fl rin, fastenee on a piece of 


Kate’s especial delectation, over the 
wall. 
“And here issomething to buy her a | 


string of beads instead.” 

And he flung a florin over into the grass, 
and passed on, eating the fragrant straw- 
berries as he went. 

Mitty held up the silver piece to Kate. 

“She what T have earned,” she said. 

“And oh, Miss Kingsley, you can have 
no idea how handsome be was,” 

“But [don’t think,’ said prim Kate, ‘it 
was quite proper—his taking you for a 
young man, and all that.” 

“Why not?" asked Mitty. 

“T only wish I was a young man! 

“What sha!l I buy with this money ? 

“T don’t think I care for beads.” 

“Why didn’t you give it back again?” 
said Kate haughtily. 

“‘Because,’’ Mitty answered demurely, “I 
don't come across a bit of luck so often that 
I can aflord to trifle with it. ‘ 

“But perhaps I shall give it back to him 
—soime time."’ . 

“How can you?” said straightforward 
Kate. 

“It was Mr. Grange Redlyn.” 

“Nol eried Kate, springing out of her 
nest of tall ferns and wild-roses. 

“How do you know ?”’ 

“Because I saw his photograph in your 
room,”’ said Mitty. 

“And now, perhaps, you had better go 
back to the house, and be ready to welcome 
him. , 

“We can easily get there by the short-cut, 
before he can toil around by the high 
road.”’ . " 

So the best room was opened, fresh lilies 
were in the vases, and Kate had on her 
newest mnauve muslin dress,when Mr. Red- 
Ivn came into the eool dark room, 

“Set down, Mr. Redlyn—set down!” said 
the fariner. . 

“T wish T had of known you was comin’ 
down by the noon train—I could have sent 
old Whitey and the wagon to meet vou. 

“You must have had a warm walk. 

“Girls, girls! where are you? 

“Bring in some of the lemonade, 
labub, and things.” 

“Notin the least—not in the least,” said 
Mr. Redlyn good-humoredly, laying aside 
his hat. , : 

“The walk was delightful ! 

“By the way, I met one of the most beau- 
tiful boys 1 ever saw in’ my life, a 
so down the road, gathering strawberries in 
a little green nook. 

“T should like to sketch that bov.i , 
could find him out. : hiniaiis 

“Could you tell ine who he was? 

“Very dark, 

Just then, in fluttered Kate Kingsley. 
looking as if she had suddenly stepped out 


and syl- 


of a fashton-plate, and with her came Mitty 
Vale. : 

“Yes,” Mitty said, calmly, anticipating 
Redlvn’'s OK Of ainazement, as he was in- 
troduced to “‘my triend, Miss Vale ul 
Saw ine in the woods, gathering strawher 


ries, and vou took me for a boy. 
“Well, Iam not so very tuuch 
at the mistake. 
“My hair never would part inthe middle, 


surprised 


| foree you to call her beautiful. 





cherry velvet ribbon. 

She calls it her “lucky penny,” and she 
is a little inclined to be superstitious about 
it. 

Ifave not all women their little supersti- 
tions ? 

And can we blame them for it? 

ee 

CARE FOR TRIFLES.—The French people 
waste nothing. What many a laborer’s 
wife throws away in “good umes,”’ the poor 
Frenchman's wife inakes a nice little dish 
of. The French poor folks cook on charcoal 
fires, which are only lighted when tney are 
needed, and if too much of anything is 
cooked it only goes to help another little 
dish for the next meal. The lining a 
Frenchwoman uses for her dress is of the 
best quality, and serves for two or three 
dresses very often. The battons and trim- 
inings are never cast aside with the old waist 
asthey are with other people. Cleaning, 
mending, are understood by ordinary 
French persons as they are not by the profess 
ionals of England—and a general freshness 
of effect is the result. It is said that less 
glass and china is broken in Frace than 
elsewhere; but if it is broken the owner 
generally knows how to mend it wonder- 
fully; orif it eannot be mended she sighs, 
shrugs her shoulders and torgetsit. Freneh- 
woinen do not “nag” or “worry.”’ They 
are economical of their spirits, as they are 
of their beauty; and a Frenchwoman who 
has a fine eye, fine hair, or good teeth, can 
If she is 
actually ugly she will so bewilder you 
with her toilet, her gestures and ber smiles 
that yeu cannot find itout. Ifshe isoldshe 
can still be charming. 

-— i - © ee - - - 

A Toap’s TRAP FOR FiiEes.—A New 
Hampshire man has a brood of chickens 
which have the run of a portion of the yard, 
the old hen being keptshutup. The chiek- 
ens are fed with moistened meal in saucers, 
and when the dongh gets a little sour it 
attracts large numbers of fhes. An observ- 
ant toad has evidently noticed this, and 


every day along toward evening he makes 


mile or | 


with curly black hair, and | 


his appearance in the yard, hops to a saucer 
climbs in and rolls over and over until be 
is covered with meal, having done which he 
awaits developt.ents. The flies, enticed by 
the sinell, soon swarm around the scheming 
batrachian, and whenever one og with- 
in two inches or so of his nose his tongue 
dartsout and the fly disappears, and this 
plan works so well that the toad has bose 
tupasaregular business. The ehicken 
do not manifest the least alarm at thelr 
cluinsy and big-mouthed playinate, bu 
seein to consider it quite a lark to ange 
around him and peck off his stolen coat © 
meal, even when they have plenty more © 
the saine sort in the saucers. 


> eS = 
IT gives a man a vivid conception 
holiowness of all earthly things when ™ 
sees the co:mander of a barber-shup W tb " 
head as barren as the bottomof & pool 
bowl, and then reads his naine on 4 of a 
in vigorator warranted to produce hy peri 


of the 


he 


, curls on a bald head in three months. 
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~ On Board The “Eagle.” 


BY G. L. WORRALL. 








rNHE clock had struck eleven. 
We are still sitting on the hearthrug 
in our chamber, Mary and I, over the 
reinains ot the wood fire that had sparkled 
and cracked in the ha old fireplace, fill- 
ing the room with its light and warmth,but 
was now reduced to a few bright coals, 
which cast occasional glimmerings of fittul 
light over the low ceiling of the spacious 
oom. 
. We had been talxing, instead of undress- 
ing; and, under the influence of the bright 
tire, the talk had been gay and frolicsoine, 
so, under the shade of the dying fire, our 
conversation became more subdued and 
sober. 

There was a slight tap at the door, which 
startled us, and Aunt Eliza’s bright old 
face peeped in. 

“Why, girls, not in bed yet?” 

“Oh, Aunt Eliza, Frances was Saepaning 
to tell me a ghost story; one she read to-day 
in a periodical,”’ exclaimed Mary. 

“But itwasa very stupid story,’ I put 
in, “and itturned out in the end to be no 
rhost at all. 

“Could not you tell us one, Aunt Eliza? 

“A real one? 

“It is just the hour for it.” 

Mrs. H. came forward and sat down in the 
low ditmity-covered chair. 

She hada sad, grave look upon 
face. 

“IT don't know that T can tell you a ghost 
story, Frances; some people ridicule the 
very thought of ghosts; but I can tell you 
something that happened to myself. 

“It is perfectly true, and you can call it 
what you please.” 

Never a more honest-hearted, truthful 
woman lived than Aunt Eliza H.; and so 
we knew that what she was about to say 
was true. 

“Well,” she began, quietly at first, but 
with an earnest tremulousness in her voice 
as she progressed, that showed time had not 
obliterated traces of the excitement she 
must have experienced at the period, ‘per- 
haps you have heard that in the — gone 
by, when we were out in the West, your 
mother’s uncle, my husband, had a little 
ecntroversy about some land, lying on a 
part of the Mississippi river, which, after 
much delay, it was agreed by the parties, 
should be settled by arbitration.”’ 

“All that long while ago, Aunt Eliza!’ 
interrupted Mary. 

“Yes, my dear, all that long while 
ago ; long before either of you were born. 
In consequence of this decision,your Uncle 
James had to journey to G., the spot where 
the land lay, and where he wouid probably 
have to remain tor a week or two, for the 
case was both complicated and difficult. 

“T had a good head for accounts and for 
classitication, and had been of muct: use to 
my husband in that way ever since our 
marriage; he, though an active and clever 
manager of his estate,hated its accounts,and 
was naturally careless into the bargain, and 
he used laughingly to say we ought to have 
changed places. 

“He insisted upon my accompanying hiin 
to G., declaring be should get into a fo 
with the law papers unless I went, an 
never get out of it again. 

“I was willingenough to go, only I did 
not much like leaving my children, who 
were very young then,and iny large house- 
hold of servants.”’ 

“And did you go, aunt?” 

‘“Yes, my dear, I went. 

“When a husband's interests we you 
one way, anc other interests pull the other, 
I think it is a woinan’s duty to choose those 
of her husband. 

‘“‘Well, to make my story short, 


her 


1 went 


witb him, leaving the house and the chil- | got ip and walked to the end of the cabin. | 


dren and the servants to take care of them- 
selves and each other. 

“The day before we left, I went to the 
town, three or four miles distant, to see 
Mrs. D., an intimate friend, to teil her 
where I was going, and to ask her to drive 
ove~ to the plantation once in a while, to 
look how things might be going on ; which 
she readily promised to do, 

“She and I were the dearest and closest 
frieuds possible to be in this world. 

**I have never had another like her.” 

Aunt Eliza put her hand before her eyes, 
and held it there for a moment. 

Then resummed witha sigh. 


| ed, saying it was only a dream, w hich inust 





‘““We went to G, by land, driving; a dis- 
agreeable journey of two days; but my 
husband wanted to see a settler who lived 
on the road. 

“We found G. the dirtiest, most uncoin- 
fortable place imaginable, and had to take 


1 


up oura é ata miserable tavern, for we | 


could get no better accommodation. 

“However, travelers in those days in 
America could not be fastidious, and 
madethe best of it. 

“I setto work, making a memoranda for 
the umpire, copying testiinony, and help- 
ing all T eonte to ‘get order out of the 
chaos’ of an old unsettled, badiy-managed 
partnership. 

“On the second Saturday night, I lay 
down on the hard tavern bed, pretty well 
worn ont with the kind of work which is 
distasteful to most woinen, but was not so 
to ine.”’ 

“‘And how was the case decided ?”’ 

“Oh, my dears, wait. 

Early on Sunday morning—it was about 


ten days after we got there—I awoke be 
fore it was light, with a strange itnpression 
that 1 was wanted at home—that something 


was wrong there. 

“You are looking at me, Frances; 
surprise, I suppose. 

“All I can tell you is, that what I say is 
strictly true 


with 


we | 


} 


1 








“It wasa most anxious, restless lc- 
tion that had seized hold of ine. ere 

“I could not account for it; I could not 
drive it away. 

“Something or other was amiss at home, 
and I was wanted there, ; 

**You must let me £0, James,’ I said to 
iny husband, awaking him in the glimmer- 
ing dawn of the winter morning. 

“But he only laughed at me. 

“The more | urged it, the nore he laugh- 


have lett a disagreeable impression on me. 

“I hardly knew what to do, 

“Had I insisted upon going he would not 
have held out against it; but one hardly 
likes to take an unusual and inconvenient 
step in obedience to a mere faney. 

“Il could have gone, you understand ; I 
mean that there were means that day to al- 
low of it; for a passenger steam-boat would 
touch at G. in about an hour’s time which 
would take me home by night, and I could 
get ready for it if I made haste. 

“I did not make ready. 

“While shilly-shallying, as we say, mis- 
erably undecided what I ought to do, the 
ininutes passed on, the boat came and pass- 
ed, and it was too late. 

“But now, whether my not going had in- 
creased the impression of something being 
wrong, 4 cannot tell; all I know is, that I 
grew insupportab!y troubled, and, atter a 
most uncoinfortable day, I wound it up 
with a long fit of tears. 

“James grew uncomfortable at that, and 
said I should go the next morning.” 

“And did you go, Aunt Eliza?” 

“Oh, yes. 

“About ten o’clock a large boat,called the 
Eagle, stopped atG. on her downward 
weekly trip. 

“The clerk caine ashore to receive some 
freight. 

“Ile was a very little man, slightly de- 
tormed in the buck, but with one of the 
nicest countenances I ever saw} and a gen- 
tle voice and manner. 

“My husband, who knew him, put me 
under his charge, and we were soon 
off. 

“We had a good many passengers; I was 
too uneasy to make acquaintance with any 
of thein, beyonda tew necessary words of 
civility. 

“T sat in solitary silence all day; and as 
tne night hours drew on and on, I grew 
more anxious, more nervous. 

“We called at different places, and near- 
ly all the passengers by deyrees left the 
boat ; but two or three gentleinen remained 
who were on deck sinoking. 

“T was by myself in the long, Creary sa- 
loon, igp Sole occupant. 

“A cabin-boy passed along, silently ex- 
tinguislung all the lights except one burner 
in each chandelier. 

“IT knew I should reach home about mid- 
night, and of course I might have — lain 
down until then ; but sleep was gone away 
from me. 

“On one of the tables was a Bible; I 
opened it, and tricd to read a chapter—tried 
to get a little of God's blessed comfort into 
my uneasy heart; but, do as IT would, I 
could not concentrate my thoughts. 

“T closed the book, and looked up and 
down. 

“There was not a soul visible in the long 
eabin of that boat; which seemed to me 
then, and seems so still, the longest boat I 
ever was on. 

“At the further end was a piano between 
the two doors that opened upon the guards, 
or otherwise—I never knew where. 

“An ‘Annual,’ a8 certain choice books 
were called in those days, lay on the sofa. | 
tried to look at the engravings, and me | 
chanically turned the leaves, but I literally | 
saw nothing | 

“At last, as a next resort—I couldn't sit | 
still, I couldn't read, IT couldn't sleep—I | 





turned to walk back again, when, behold! | 
standing before the doorway I have inen- 
tioned, the one on the left of the piano, was | 
Mrs. D. I stood still thinking the light must 
deceive ne. Butno, it wastruly Mrs. D., 
the same light dress upon her that she wore | 
the day we parted—a dress I knew wellatd | 
seen her wear many times; a white Indian | 
foulard, trimmed with light green 8 :tii— 
the same sweet siniie upon her face. | 

“But the sumie then had been yay; now | 
it was mournfully sad with ashade of  re- 
proach 1a It. 

“Fler hand was extended, as though in | 
grecting; and the thought came rushing | 
inte my mind that she lad come to meet me | 
to break to me some dire calautty that had | 
happened in ny home ; Jotaily losing Sight. | 
in my confusion, of the question—how had 
she yot on board? 

“She had on no bonnet, no out-of-door 
things of any kind; her fair and abundant 
hair was disposed as us tal, 

“I was perhaps twenty feet off, but my 
eves were rivetted upen her. 

“I quickened uv sicp, Iny eye bright- 
ened, iny lips were foriing words ot affec- 
tion. 

“fT put forth my band, and, asl thought, 
touched her. 

“Atbrill went through me like what 
would be imparted by sudden contact with 


brass. 


eold, burnisher 


cied 80.’ 


self; they have all landed. 
of any sort.’ 


| some kind or other for us. 


)} words out 


| walked on ts the house. 


EVENING POST. 


It seems he had come into the saloon be- 
hind me as I turned. 

gasped out ‘No.’ 

“*Butthere is, I think,’ he continued | 
in his oom te voice. “You seem 
painfully nervous?’ 

“*Did you see any lady in the cabin when | 
you came in?’ I asked, trying to steady my | 
treinbling lips. 

“ ‘Ang lady !’ he echoed in surprise. ‘No, 

am, certainly not.’ 

“ ‘There,’ I said, pointing to the left-hand 
door. ‘She was standing there. Or 1 fan- 


“*Ay, madam, it must have been fancy. 
We have not eny lady on board but your. 
Not a teimale 


***T wish I was at home! Can you tell me 
what time it is?’ 

“He pulled out his watch and looked at 
it. 

‘It is just past ten,”’ he said; 
four minutes past it.” 

“1 could see that he believed I felt lonely 
and nervous. 

“So he sat down on the opposite seat, talk- 
ing, and trying to Interest ine. 

“I answered ‘yes’ and ‘no’ mechanically, 
but I had not the remotest idea of what the 
poor man was siying. 

“A question kept ringing in tiny ears, 
surging in ny brain—what was the mean- 
ing of thatfigure I had seen ?—and I felt 
ae that Mrs. D. wason board; | 
but that for some reason she had concealed | 
herself frotn me. 

“Could it bethatshe had worse tidings 
for ne than she dared to tell ? 

‘Had all my little ones been taken from | 
me by some overwhelming calamity ? 

“Had an earthquake iaid the house in 
ruins? 

‘*‘Had— 

“*We shall be late to-night,’ said the | 


‘three or 


clerk, interrupting mv gloomy presages, 
‘We hadso many places to stop at to-day 
and lost more time than we ought at 
most of them. It does happen sometimes.’ 
* ‘It does happen sometiines.’ 

‘+ ‘Late ?’ I repeated. 

“6 ‘BY pretty near an hour, madam. 

‘*We ought to touch at your place, Mrs. 
H., before midnight; instead of that, it will 
be close upon one o'clock.’ 

“ ‘Three hours to wait yet! 

“Three long mortal hours before my 
fears could be confirmed, or laid at rest ' 
My dears,’’ added Aunt rong po oy her 
voice, ‘for years after,when I recalled what 
those hours of suspense were to me, I 
turned sick. 

**¢Are you sure that no other lady is on 
board ?’ I again asked of the clerk. 

“ ‘Quite sure, madam,’ he answered. 
‘Every one has been landed.’ 

‘**Do you chance to know Mrs. D.—wife 
of Senator D. ?’ 

“Oh yes,’ he said. ‘She and the Senator 
went up with us last fall, and came back 
with us the following week. ’ 

“ 6Tt was Mrs. D., 1 thought I saw; who 
was standing there. 

‘* ‘She held out her hand to ine! 

“The clerk shook his head. 


“All fancy, madain; nothin 
haps He have been dozing an 
ing of her. I shut mny eyes.’ 

“He supposed I might be inclined to doze 
again, and stole noiselessly out of the 
cabin 

“Two or three times he looked in as he 
went by, but did not disturb me again 

“At length the boat’s shrill whistle an- 
nounced iny proximity to home. 

“The whistle and the bell made a fearful 
din. 

“I puton iny bonnet and went on deck. 

“It was just one o'clock, that witching 
hour, when the boat stopped in front of our 
house. 

“John our attached negro servant, was 
running down the path with a lantern. 

“He always had to meet this Monday's 
boat, for it generally brought parceis of 


7 


else. Per- 
were think- 


* ‘Precious late 418 night,’ he called out. 
‘What is dere come ?’ 

“T had come: and John looked beyond 
Ineasure astonished to see ine. 

**Alt well athome, John?’ |] asked as I 
ianded: and | knew not how I got the 


**Adl well, missis,’ he said, in his cheery 
voice, 
* +All well,did you say,’ I repeated,as we 


»* *The—the children, John?’ 
“ATL quite well, mises.’ 
“Now, what had my fears meant? —whither 
had they flown? 
*+*And Mrs. D., Jonn ?’ I went on. 
“Do you know whether she 1s at 
home ?’ 
“The man's tones dropped to a sad whis 
per, a8 if some tear assailed him. 
“ 1), Missis D., she is very bad, missin: 
doctors think she die. Cassie,she been over 
dere all day.’ 
“And ut that moment, as if speaking of 
Cassie, who was iny nurse, had brought her 
to the spot, she appeared at the bali door, 
“Sh, Cassie jast got back,’ said Jobn ; 
‘me thought dem were wheels I heard.’ 
‘+ - Cassie,’ I said, ‘how is Mrs. D.?’ 
“Oh, poor Mra. D.! she just dead, 
INiSSIK. 





ied the bolt of the door— 


“My hand tou > 
ce, closely shut; tled 


, pap 
the door be Mig, as befor 


and locked. 

“Mrs. D. was not there. 

“No one was lbere. 

“The cabin was ¢ 

‘“T nearad \ mis t beat ke a druitn, 
us I + : ; 

\ ined i i SUpvose | was 

look! ig While. 

“*Is anything the matter with you 


madain ?’ 
It was the voice of the civil clerk. 





“ ‘She die just as clock strike ten.’ 
“T could not answer. 


——— 


all day; dis day, she worse; she make no 
ery for nobody. 

“ ‘She wake up, like. on the stroke o° 
ten, she raised her bed cid ioon ail round 
the rooin, and look ut us, ut one of us after 
de other, as if she loek fur some one not 
dere ; and den in a woment she was ~one.” 
- 7 . _ * 


“Oh, Aunt Eliza! Cun this be true?” 

“IT bave told you ii is true,” she said, get- 
ting up to kiss us; aid it os quite time you 
went to bed."’ 


“But—astay one instent lonwer, aunt,” 
pleaded Mary. “Did vou ever have another 
experience tike that’ [iver teel that you 
were Uunaccountably wanted soinewhere ?"’ 
“Never since. One such experience is 
enough in a lite-time.' 

“Or—see another host, aunt?" I pot in. 

“Never another, Frances ; never anvther. 
Ido not take upon myself to maintain, I 
told you, that it was aghost IT saw then. 
The world is sceptical on these potnta, you 
know. Good-night, iy dears.” 

But, talking together in solemn whispers 
as we undressed, Mary and |,we asked each 
other what else it could have been. 

_—_—— —_—- 
TRANSMUTATION OF MiiatLs,—Among 
the different pursuits which engaged the 
curiosity of active winds in the unen- 
lightened ages, was thet of the transmuta- 
tion of the nere ordinary inetals into gold 
and silver. Tis art, though not properly 
of neeromantical nature, was, however, ele- 
vated by its professors, by tneans of an imagi- 
nary connection betwoen it and astrology, 
and even between it and anintercourse with 


| invisible spirits. They believed that their 


investigations could not Le successfully 
prosecuted but under favorable aspects of 
the planets, and it was even indispensible to 
them to obtain supernatural aid. In pro- 
portion as the pursiit) ol Lransimutation, 
and the search after tue elixir of imimortal- 
ity grew into vogue, the adepts became de- 
sirous of investing thein with the venerable 
garb of antiquity. They endeavored to carry 
up the study to the tine of Solomon: and 
there was not wanting seme who liuputed it 
to the tirst father of inankind. They were 
desirous to track its footsteps in ancient 
Eyypt; and they found a mythological re- 
presentation of it im the expedition of Jason 
after the golden fleece, and in the cauldron 
of Medea restoring the father of Jason to his 
original youth. But the first unquestion- 
able mention of tiie subject isto be referred 
to thetime ot Diociesian. From that period, 
traces of the stucties of the alchemists from 
titne to tine regularly diseoycor thetmel ves, 
The study of chemistry and the supposed in- 
valuable results « ore assiduously cultivated 
by Geber and tue Arabians. So great an 
alarin was conceived alrout this time re- 
specting the art of transinutation,that an act 
of parliament was passed in the tiftth year of 
Henry LV., 1404, which Lord Coke states as 
the shortest of the English statutes, deter- 
mining that the making of gold or s:lver 
should be deemed felony. This law is said 
to have resulted from the fear at that time 
entertained by the houses of lords and coim- 
mons, lest the executive power, tinding it- 
self by these ineans enabled to increase the 
revenue of the crown, should disdain to ask 
aid from the logislature ; and in consequence 
should degenerate into tyranny and arbl- 
trary power. George Kipicy, of Ripley, in 
the county of York, Muygland, is mentioned 
towards the latter partof the tifteenth cen- 
tury,a8 having discovered the philosopher's 
stone, and by its means contributed five 
hundred thousand dollars to the Turks. 
About this titne, the tide appears to 
have turned, and the alarm respecting the 
multiplication of the precious metals so 
reatly to have abated, that patents were 
ssued in the thirty -tilth yearof Henry VI., 
forthe encouragement of those who were 
disposed to seck the universal  tmedi- 
cine, and to endeavor the transmutation of 
inferior metais into gold. 
— ———_— - = ~ 
SEITING A Fasnion.— The Austrian em- 
press, while on a@ Littie country excursion 
with her usual retinue,stopped at aninn for 
refreshinents. Being heated, she took off 
her bonnetand huny it on the back of a 
chair, where a playful puppy imade such 
mischief with it before Hn lowty's attention 
was attracted as to render it unfit for further 
wear. Of course every lady in the party of- 
| fered her own hat in the place of the one 
that was dainayged, but the empress took 
the whit to finish tie exeursion without 
any other head covering than that supplied 
by nature. Being observed in this fashion 
by some ladies of the stylish “world, who 
are eager to linitate anything that royalty 
does, the practice of appearing in public 
without hat or bonnet cate into general 
vogue. The mornin.s promenades became 
marked by presence of nuterous elegantly 
arranged headsof juor devoid of any cover- 
ing, and ou Sunday the same fashion was 
followed in church. ‘Tosuch an extent was 
this becoming the rage, that williners grew 
alarmed, and clatmored at court about it, 
whereupon an explanation of the cause of 





| “I was shivering all over. 
‘She took ill yesterday, Sunday, at day- 
break,’ continued Cassie, the tears running 
down her pale cheeks, for she was only 
hal f-caste. 

She cry out for you all day, missis, all 
day 
“+l vo over dis morning, when they tel 

me Jat, and I stay till the end. 
| ***Did she cry for me to-day, also ?’ 
* ‘No, only yesterday, wissis. Ail night, 


the euipress’ hatless oxcursion was issued 
from official sources, and putbiished to the 
social world. This putan end to the new 
fashion. 
3 <o 
No Drug Medication. 
Compound Oxygen is simply a new mmbination of 
the two elements which make up jnmen almos- 
} phere, and in such portions as to render much 
richer in the vital or iife-giving quality It contains 
no medicament, unl lement ! pure alr are 
medicines, and its ad iistration renfuces not? « 
into tl body w the « t ‘ ‘ as 
a frie 1. a ent + ha ‘ a ¢€U- 
Uur Treatise af Lips t ture, a 
tion, and results, w ; : | infor 
mation, willbe mailed Drs. STARKEY & Pa 


| LEM, 1100Girard Street, Philadeiphia, Pa. 
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: Dur Young Folks. 
oe A KITTEN’S ADVENTURES. 

Re : \ 
= lived al! alone in # little cottage, that 
+4 ‘ contained only a great arm-chair and 
? two beds, one for hersel! and one in a little 
closet for ber old cat, who was alinost as in- 
tirmn and worn out as herself. 

But the cat was kind, and went every day 
searching faithfully for any dainty bit she 
could pick up. 

Sometimes it was a slice of cake, dropped 


by a luckless. youngster, often a bundle of 
tea, ora bundle of oatineal, found in the 








BY M. VESTAL. 


HERE was once an old woman who 


train of a careless porter, and more often a | 


bird or squirrel 
’ woods, 

One day when she had started on her 
errands, she found a kitten emaciated and 
fa:nished, but it had a little faee that looked 
4M — and innocent as a baby’s. 

The cat thinking of her own infirinities, 
said to herself— 


from the neighboring 


“This kitten can be cuddled and fed, and | 


’ then taught totake my place 
upon the mistress; how nice it will be to 
spend my old days in lounging upon the 
bed, or dozing by the fire.”’ 

The old cat took the kitten in her mouth, 
and laid it on her own little bed, and lett it 
to catch a inouse for its supper. 

In a day ortwo the kitten flew around 
bouncing and saucy, her eves shining and 
merry, just her old self as she had 
the days, when boys loomed like 
giants, and chased her away from her 
home. 

But as the days went on, the mistress be- 
came more feeble,and the old cat more lazy 
and indifferent. 

ore, So the kitten, after receiving a good deal 

Seip of advice froin her preserver, started on her 

8 errands, and secing a mouse hole, settled 

° herselfdown to the fine opportunity 
proving her promptness andskill. 

" She soon spied a little tnouse, and 


in waiting 


great 
old 


ol 
eatch- 


ly at her mistress’ fect. 

“Oh, vou nanghty eat!’ she exclaimed, 
“don't you know better than to bring me a 
morse! like that. 

“T don’t eat mice that come of new 

help. 
‘ | never could endure young flirts about 


bring me any more vermin.” 

The kitten went out under the 
where she spied a robin singing 
mong. 

“Tt will bean elegant repast for the old 
lady,’ she thought. 

Sheskipped up the branches, and just as 
she was sure of her the robin flew 
with a *eateh sic ean” air, that was 
very aggravating. 

‘ Then she ren to a neighboring yard 
where avery fussy old hen with a- brood of 
chickens, was cluching and seratebing 
Vigorously. 

The kitten gave one triumphant 


trees, 
bonuy 


praia, 
if vou 


mew, 


1 making off with it, when the mother hen 
roused to fary, Sprang Qpon her and mado 
ber fur fly. 

“Dear ine,” said the kitten as she stood 
at bay, with anery eves and swollen tail, 
swinging to and fro, “that is too bad to pet 
alicking for being kind; surely that old 
hen night have spared mie one from = such 
an immense flock,” and she went pouting 
away toward the house almost ready to give 
up, When her attention was attracted to the 
canary tuinbling about her eage, and strik- 


froe. 

“Ah,” said the kitten, “if you come out 
I'll eateh you; better be a dainty ieal for 
my mistress than to lose yourself in the 
woods, or be caught by a greedy hawk.” 

At that moment the bird escaped, only to 
be pounced upon by the kitten, who took 
it at once in the house to his inistress, 

“Ob, you eruel jade. 

“That is the last of iny poor bird. 

“How dare you!” 

She struck the kitten a blow thatsent him 
erving in the corner, 

‘he old woman looked until she 
little bag, and laying the canary in 
ealled to her old cat to come and 
bird. 

; The cat came limping out, her body 
elongated and flat as ifshe had been sleep 
ing under a board, and taking the bag in 
her mouth, went with it in the garden. 

“Better a thousand times that I should 
have asupper than to give this bird to the 
inoles."’ 

So saving she slyly opened the 
made a good meal, 

The old woman caught her as she was 
trying to hidethe feathers, and throwing 
the hatehet at her head sent her scampering 
to her closet. where rolling berselft in the 
bed clothes, she lay down to mourn over 
her tistress’ bad temper, and to repent her 
own tolly. 

The kitten sat defiant, 
the neXt vietliin, but the 
shook her eane after her, 
inake off with herself, and at) her peril 
come hoe With thine to eat. 

So she started, worms: first to see if the eat 
was imuch hurt, and to ask her what she 
should du nent 

4 “I dure p ent f lor fear of 
the boys, pd D agete dit \ ali day to 
no pur 
‘ ‘Meu b> Line 
io 2 are squirrels md binds, pon 
a than yoursel!, and if you 
+. with them, bring a frog, 


founda 
it, she 
bury the 


bag and 





expeeting to be 
old woman only 
nd, bade her 


ut 


# eo Sh 


pee 

woods Wiiith 
more nimble 

Cannot suceved 


been in | 


ing it between ber teeth, laid it triumphant. | 


“Go now and do better, and at your peril | 


and pouncing pon alittle fluffy ball, was | 


ing against the wires as if longing to be | 


ithe cat,‘there | 








“The mistress loves nothing so much as 
their dainty hind legs. 

“Butif you wish to serve yourself, at 
the samme tine, you inust try to secure soine 
inore substantial gaine, there will be noth- 
ing left for us, noteven a bone from any 
rejrile.”’ 





woods. 
| It was quite late before she came to the 

little Dushy-tailed animals, who were busi- 
| ly feeding upon chestnuts and acorns and 

gamnboling merrily among the branches. 
| They soon spied the kitten as she sat 
watching them with ionging eves,and guess- 
| ing herintentions, threw down acorns and 
hickory nuts, hitting heron the nose and 
| back, © us well as in- 
| sulted. 
| She was about to give up and go hoine, 
| when a Littledove flew down unconscious 
of an enemy. 
| The kitten seized it and ran as fast as sne 
could go. 

lt was vetting dark, and strange voices 
rang through the woods, one particularly 
erying— 

“Kitty did, kitty did.”’ 
| «Yes, 1 know I did, but there is no harm 
int it; iny mistress can't starve.’’ 

tutshe was none the less frightened, 

/ and she scampered away as fast as she could 
go. 

“Whip her well, whip her well,’’ was 
another cry that startled her anew. 

She expected to be caught and shaken, 
and visions of cruel boys and relentless 
dogs made her bairstand on end, as over 
boys and stumps, bushes and briars she 
| flow with might and main. 
| At last she emerged from the dark sha- 
dows, and running along by a_ peacetul 
looking water course, silvery and sweet in 
the moonlight, supposed herself safe, but 
other voices more hoarse and angry than 
the last, cried out— 

“You ought to be drowned, you ought to 
| be drowned.” 
| ‘The voices echoed all around and made 
her shake with perfect dread. 

“Tb-u-a b-u-a-a,"’ was heard in another 
y oa as if mmaking sport of her rapid 
fligglit. 

*Look at her heels,’ shouted another 
| voice, shrinking with laughter, and she was 

chased to the very door. 

The poor kitten entered her mistress 
presence lke a criminal, ber eyes protrud- 
ing, and her body shaking with apprehen- 
sion. 

“Here mistress,’’ said she, ‘take the best 
I eould tind.” 

It was received without grumbling, but 

| there were no thanks for the tired and fright- 
ened kitien. 

Thenshe went to the bed closet,and found 

| the old cat washing her face, and licking 
the blood from her paws. 

She was glad enough to see the kitten, 
Whose prolonged absence was becoming 
EROMEL EDIT a 

“Now go,” suid the cat, 
iy supper, have had 
day."’ 

So the kitten ran for the 


until she felt sore 





| 


“and bring me 
nothing to eat all 


mouse she had 


So the kitten hurried berself off to the | 


! 











| killed in the morning, and the old cat after | 


| regaling herself, lay down to have a little 
| talk with the kitten, 

“It was late when you returned, what de- 
| tained vou, 
| “Did you see any dogs or boys that you 
| were so Upset?” 
| ‘The kitten related her adventures, and 
| the cries that shouted after her all the way 
home. ‘ 
| ‘The cat went into convulsions of laugh- 
| ter, she rolled over and over 
| of inirth. 
| ‘This hurt the kitten’s feelings, and she 
| Was about to get up and leave. 

“Come back,’’ said the cat, 
silly. 

“LT will tell you what it all meant.” 

“Make haste then,” said the kitten, “] am 
all attention.’’ 

“The first voice was from an insect very 
conmnon in the woods, y 

“A little green fellow in a= long-tailed 
coat, he can make the most astounding 
strides, and it is strange he did not take you 
by the ears, and give you fits.”’ : 

“Now tell me what it was that wanted ne 
well whipped for taking the dove,” said the 
kitten. 

“Only a bird, a night bird. 

“Ll assure you, you could have whipped 
him if you had only stopped to find him, 
but your fright made any such an attempt 
lin possible. 

“I would like to catch a whippoorwill 
myself, but often as I have hunted, I never 
SAW Ove, 

“Their cry, although strong, is very far 
away. 

“And the threats that came from the 
water, was frei a company of frogs who 
_ were trying their best to make the night 
' lively, 

“You will never bring home a delicate 


In an extacy 


“don’t be 





| such Charming, rose-tinted, 


Q) 


“The little screech owl no doubt had 
spied your dove, and was chuckling to 
think how soonshe would be feasting on 
the bird you were carrying. 

“Jt was well you did not stop to make 
any discoveries, she might have pounced on 
you and given you a whipping as well as 
stolen your bird. 

“] would advise a youngster aS green as 
yourself to beware of late hours, they only 

to dire results. 
— gow sleep, I am tired of talk- 
ing.” 

And they both stretched theinsel ves fora 

xd night's rest. ; 

Not long after the old) woman died, and 
the old eat becoming inconsolable did not 
long survive. 

The kitten mourned over her grave, but 
she soon ceased to grieve, and learning the 


| from some luckless cigar-snoker 


ways of the world, hunted fearlessly and | 


with success. 
——_— 3 


AT THE OLD FARM. 


ee 


BY C. J. R. 


LIVE DEANE was in a brown study, 

her lovely spirited face rested in the 
palins of her white bands; ver eyes 
large, dark, and soulful, were bent upon 
the carpet, but seeing ncthing of its heavy 
richness, tor Olive was conjuring up a hand- 
some new ball costume, that was all, yet it 
was of more serious moment than you may 
immagine. 

It wasthe last ball of the season, and 
Otive desired to appear to better advantage 
than at any previous one, and as a small 
frown gathered about her pretty eyebrows, 
asoft gentle zephyr stole in through the 
partially opened windows, that told most 
plainly of spring time. 

“Ob! she exclanmed, “I know now; it 
will be lovely, and—and tt will seem like 
other days, before aunt Mary's death leit 
ine heiress toall this handsome fortune ; 
when I was only poor Olive Deane, the vil- 
lage school teacher, and Frank Drake was 
inv lover. 

“Afterall I have never seen any one 
quite like bim since ; so noble, so true. 

“Oh Frank,’ she moaned piteously, ‘it 
was cruel to grow so cold because I was an 
heiress, and to turn from me as you did, 
while I, a woman, could only be silent, 
though my heart was breaking.”’ 

But the little seeret repining was soon 
passed. 

Olive Deane was not a woman to wear 
her heart on her sleeve; and through the 
post that day wenta letter tothe old farm 
Where she had boarded in those other 
davs. 

When the evening train rolled in, on the 
night of the grand ball, it brought a large 
box for Olive. 

Opening itin her own elegant chamber 
she gave forth a cry of delight, and buried 
her face in its sweet contents. 

The box was tilled with 
SONS. 

“Oh,” she cried, with a little laugh, ‘they 
have gathered thei from the Siberian crab- 
tree in the lane; no other tree ever bore 
fragrant bios- 


apple blos- 


Sols. 
“Oh, here lies a letter froin Nellie.”’ 


“DEAR OLIVE,— 

“We were so glad to get your letter, and 
learn that you were well. and, of course, 
happy. Maimina is much better, thank you, 
and I should love to see you in your ele- 


' vant ball-dress, but cannot come this tune, 


‘dish for the mistress if you are afraid of a 


frog.”’ 

“Louder still were the vcices that seemed 
to make sport of iny flight, and ran atter me 
in derision.” 

“Why they were sheep, attracted by your 
haste, they no doubt thought you intended 
ae down the meadow bars, and shut- 
ting them up for the night, it was about 
the usual time tor their release, and if you 
had not been running you would have en- 


joved the spectacle of seeing a pretty 
erowd moving in concert,like a ship under 
full sail.” 


‘*What was it that inade fun of 
pering heels, such 
never heard."’ 

The old cat could bardly speak for laugh- 


my scam- 
shrieks of laughter I 


In 


“Now you may laugh too, on the other 
| side of your mouth, 


1 should be at best only a field daisy among 
such magnificence. 
“Cousin Frank gathered the blossoms for 
you. 
“NELLIE.” 


Olive’s face 
close. 

‘Dear apple blossoms,’ she said, touch- 
ing them lovingly, ‘if you could but know 
how precious you are to me.” 

And then with a little sigh she began 
dressing for the ball. 

Her dress was creamy-white satin with 
overdress o1 sone tleecy white material, re- 
sembling a cloud. 

The ouly ornaments she wore were the 


suddened a little at the 


exquisite and fragran. apple blossoms, 
Which = graced-its loopings and rested 


upon her bosom andin her dark 
hair. 

When all was completed she surveyed 
herselfin the long pier-glass with a sigh 
of satisfaction, for abe Was sSlnply per- 
fect. 

In the ball-rooum that night all other 
handsome toilets galed by the side of her 
exquisite and poetical costume, so suitable 
to the season. 

Men who had raved of Olive Deane’s 
superb beauty went almost mad as they be- 
held her now. 

Franz Curtiss, a young merchant prince, 
bowed low over her hand and clung. to her 
side with a persistence that could not be 
mistaken, 

“It will be a match,’”’ was whispered here 
and there. 

**How handsome they are; really a most 
suitable arrangement.” , 

But Olive Deane appeared utterly un- 
conscious of public opinion, or entirely 
careless, : 

A half-bored 
face. 

After all what did it matter—the show, 
the glitter, the hollowness of evervthing?— 
except her apple blossoms. 


braided 


expression came over her 


They alone seemed true and sweet as the 
tender iove in the olden davs. 
In the midst their enjoyment a cry 


rang out that thrilled all hearts wlth terror 
and consternation. 


**Fire—tire! 
‘See—the curtain '”’ 


of 





| gravely reminded her that she 


Olive turned her head, and 
above her the little fiery cage ae Jum 
en | up the handsotne lace curtain, wes 
How it had caught was a inystery, y " 
On the 


from the 


verandah, but it was no time to 
as to pm fora _ spark fell 
burning lace upon ve's fleecy dreas 

caught Tike powder. 7 aud 

Wild consternation ensued, but 
men ran forward as if intending to 
out the ftlaines with their hands, some 
one leapt in through the open window 
and wound his heavy cloak about 
sinothering the flaines out instantly, , 

Olive looked up at ber presery, 
pered one word with a whit = 
“Frank,"’ and tainted, but whether from 
pain or surprise he could not tell. 

They bore her tenderly home, Fran; 
Curtiss almost frantic in bis remorse, for go 
one else was harmed, ‘ 

Many —— soon tore down the burnt 
curtains and extinguished the Spreading 
flames, : y 

But Olive lay for many days, hover} 
between life and death, 5 Ate change 
came, and she to recover. 

The burns had not been severe, but the 
shock to her nervous system, the doctors 
said had prostrated her. 

Franz Curtiss sent flowers every day, and 
often came himself to inquire alter her, up. 
til one day a white slender maiden met nim 
in the parlor, and to his earnest pleadings 
gave so decided a “no,’’ he was perforgs 
couipeiled to relinquish his fond bopes, 

“IT wouid advise a tew weeks in the coup. 
try,’ said her doctor one morning, “out 
umong old friends and associations,’ 

And Olive, siniling faintly, took bis ad. 
vice to heart, and went to the old farm onge 
more, 

“Oh, Olive ! cried Nellie Morton, as she 
kissed her welcome ; ‘*is this Olive ?—really 
and truly our triend ?”’ 

“Yes, na | your old Olive, and no 
other,” smiled the invalid. ‘I grew home. 
sick for the old ficids and home, and so 
Iecame. I could stay away no longer.” 

But however much she desired to meet 
Frank and learn of his strange and o 
tune appearance at the ball, she held ber 
peace until one day a8 she wandered out ip 
the green grove near the old farmhouse, be 
chanced upon her, 

“Tam most bappy to find you so nearly 
recovered, Miss Olive,’’ he said, she fancied 
eoldly. 

“Thank you, Frank. I—. You know 
to whom I owe ny Slight wouuds,if not my 
life, and—and——” 

But she could go no further, she was still 
weak and ill ; and the tears flowed readily. 

The tears rendered Frank reckless of 
consequences, and he cried out in a husky 
voice : 

“Olive, my love! my darling! Why do 
you weep? I thought you were so happy, 
and to be married soon.’’ 

“T am not,’ she cried indignantly, “either 
happy or going to be married. And you 
never came to see or ask after me all those 
days.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Frank, a faint 1} 
breaking upon him. “Why, you foo 
girl. I called many times, and the doctor 
—one of iny old classmates—sent me word 
every day fe regard to your progress, for, 
Olive, poor and common farmer as 1 am, I 
have continued to love you, even when I 
knew you were a great heiress and 80 
above ine; and when I gathered those apple 
blossoms the longing to behold yon again, 
myself unseen, was uncontrollable, hence 
iny sudden appearance in time of need. 
know Lam presuming,’ be added in a sor- 
rowful voice, putting his arin around her 
tenderly, reverently. ‘I will make this the 
lasi time I ever so far forget myself, but 
oh, Olive, my lost love, I shall love you till 
I die.” 

But her arms were flung around his neck, 
and her bright face raised froin his breast as 
she answered. 

“What is wealth, fashion, or all the world, 
without you, Frank? Nothing, nothing 
me. How blind you have been not to sé 
it long ago.” 

And Frank married an heires#, and was 
happy notwithstanding. 

——-—= 0 

A Roya TaBLEe.—“The Prince of Prus 
sia,’’ as the present Emperor William was 
once styled, had the reverse of a reputation 
for hospitality. The truth is that he had @ 
very sinall allowance, and Prussian tradi- 
tions have always been fr . The Em- 
porar’s father, Frederick William IIL. 

ived in the plainest manner, much more 
jainly than most comfortably off Berliners. 

ndeed, the old King was much amused to 
see how his subjects “cut him out.” One 
day there was a very good dinner at the 
palace, and the King said, with a smi 
“It's almost good enough for a Privy Coun- 
cillor.”” Prince William’s invitations were 
dreaded like the cholera,and of course they 
could not be declined. <A cup of tea and 3 
wisp of white bread (still a luxury in ning 
sia), with the thinnest possible Layee ace 
marmalade on it, was the utmost possibility 
of refreshinent in the halls of the heir pre 
suinptive. It ended by the gentieme® 
and even ladies, slipping out of the 
Prince's house and going to @ neighbor 
ing restaurant for a snack, after ware 
they would return to_ the prinoery 
ubode. One day Prince William “spot ‘ 
this little manceuvre, and, intercepaug t 
lady who was making her temporary ex! 
could not g° 
yet, for the Princess, his wile, (the haples* 
Augusta) was still in the rooms. 

ee ¥ of 

NEVER mind, young man, how man 
your acquaintances ean you. A diamond, 
vou know, does not nto show what 
is capable of until it has been cut, 
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BY W. M.A. 





She loved me—but she was not true: 
‘Twas but a passing gleam 

Of bnghtness, leaving as tt flew 
The memory of a dream, 

W hose shadow crept into my heart, 
And cast its darkness round, 

And pierced my seul with keenest dart, 
With triple anguish crowned. 


She loved me—could the tender look, 
The softly-kindling eye, 

The pressure of the hand that took 
My own, that love deny ? 

Teas but the radiance that deceives 
Too oft the fairest morn : 

‘Tis sweetly mine, and passing, leaves 
My trusting heart forlorn. 


She loved me—and the meteor blaze 
Flushed through the brightening skies, 

But, falling, all its light decays, 
And in the darkness dies. 

‘Tis gone! *Twas bat a transient gleam 
Of more than golden hight; 

Whose memory o*er my soul shall stream 
Through many a darkened night. 








SOME ORIENT PEARIS. 





BOUT the middle of the seventeenth 

century 8 Buddhist pagrim was im- 
pelled by religious zeal to wander from 
China into Central Asia, and so on into In- | 
dia. Whenever he confines himself to 
the description of what he saw with his own 
eyes, his writings are not wilfully untruth- 
ful; but when he sets forth w&at he had 
heard froin others, his narrative evinces a 
larger share of credulity than of critical 
judgment. Thus he tells us of a certain city 
inthe northern part of Kutch, in which, 
once upon a time, there wasa temple with 
a lake, dedicated to a race of dragons that 
possessed the faculty of transforming them- 
selves into stallions. Their immediate is- 
sue were vicious, fiery, and unmanageable: 
but their progeny, again, became gentle, 
patient, and pleasant to ride. 

At a very distant epoch there lived aking 
named Golden Flower, who used to har- 
ness dragons to his car,and on flicking their 
vars with a whip becaine invisible and went 
whithersoever he pleased. These dragons 
took the formof men and married the wo- 
men of the country. Their offspring were 
as swift-footed as the fleetest horse, but 
were so turbulent and hard to rule that the 
king summoned the Turkomans to his aid, 
who massacred all his subjects without ex- 
ception. The city fell into ruins and was 
never rebuilt. 

This Chinese traveler further informs us 
that, in his day, traitors were thrown into 
prison, but never put to death. Sacrile- 
gious persons, unfilial sons, and men who 
betrayed their trust, were either banished 
or had their noses or ears cut off. Ali other 
offences were redeeinable by a fine. An 
accusation could be answered by appealing 
toan ordeal, of which there were four 
kinds. The accused was thrown into a 
sack, and a big stone into another, and both 
were thrown into water. If the man sank, 
and the stone floated, he was pronounced 
guilty. But if he floated, and the stone 
went down, his innocence was held to be 
proved. Or he might elect to sit upon red- 
hot iron, and apply it to the soles of his 
feet, the palins of his hands, and to his 
tongue. If the charge was false, he escaped 
unhurt. ' 

A milder fori of the ordeal of fire was 
much affected by timid persons. The ac- 
cused might take a bud bursting into bloom 
and throw itona blazing fire. His inno- 
cence was attested by the opening petals, 
while guilt was shown by the flames oon- 
suming the bud. 

The third kind of ordeal was likewise de- 
void of pain. The man was placed in one 
scale of a balance, and a stone in the other, 
with the result of the guilty one mounting 
aloft and kicking the beain—as happened 
Satan in Paradise Lost. 

In the fourth ordeal the trial was vicari- 
ous. Poison was inserted ina slit made in 
4 ram’s right thigh, and according as the 
poor beast lived or died, the man was ac- 
quitted or condemned. 





When a man fell ill, he abstained from 
food for seven days. If he was still alive at 
the end of that period, he was thought to | 
have a chance of ultimate recovery. Very 
old and infirm persons, who had become a 
trouble to their families, and perhaps even 
to theinselves, were not dissuaded from 
giving a forewell banquet to her friends, , 
with an accompaniment of music, prepara- 
tory to rowing, or being rowed, well out 
Into the sacred river Ganges, when they 
Jumped overboard—there an end. 

Here we may take leave of our Chinese 
philosopher, and turn to the travels of two 

ntelligent Mohammedans, in the ninth 
century. Strictly speaking, we should say 
one Mohammedan and a half, for the second 
does little more tnan paraphrase what was 
told by the first. The former, then, whose | 


i 





name remains unknown, relates bow in the 
island of Serendib, or Ceylon, when the 
king died his body was placed on an open | 
chariot with his head hanging down be- | 
hind so that his hair trailed along the | 
ground, while a woman with a broom swept | 
the dust on to his face, and cried aloud : | 
“Oh, man, behold your king, who was yes- 
terday your master, but now the empire he 
exercised over you is vanished and gone. 
He is reduced to the state you behold, hav- 
ing left the world, and the arbiter of death | 
hath withdrawn his soul.” A similar pro- 
clamation was made for three consecutive 
days, at the end of which the body was em- 
balmed with sandal wood, camphor, and 
saffron, and burnt to ashes, which were 
scattered to the four winds. 

Not far from Serendib were some islands 
known by the name of Ramni, the inhabi- 
tants of which were cannibals. No man 
there was allowed to marry until he had 
slain anenemy. After that he could take 
wife for every victiin to his prowess, even 
though one hundred enemies fell beneath 
his arm. 

——>-_ 2 a 


brains of old. 








If you love Godas you ought, then love 
your brethren tikewise. 

When was a maa ever weak that the devil 
did not charge down upou him? 

We might as well have no opportunity as 
not to use the one that we have. 

Private prayer is your chiet preservation 
from sin, temptation, and error. 

The means to promote any end are as ne- 
cessary as the end to be promoted 

People who tave more curiosity than 
manners are not good companions. 

Eternity is long enough to make up for 
the ills of our brief troubled life here. 

Strong thoughts are iron nails driven in 
the mind, that nothing can draw out. 

The whole of our lite depends upon the 
persons with whom we live familiarly 

There are people who feed themselves 
with their grief until they get fat on it, 

Every promise in God's book which re- 
fers to spiritual things is yours, if you are Christ's. 

A man in love, however well bred, is of. 
ten morose; and however good-tempered, sullen at 
times. 

Every condition of life has its own dig- 
nity and importance, whether we really perceive it 
or not. 

Order is the sanity of the mind, the health 
of the body, the peace of the city, and the security of 
the State. 

It is impossible to find out how much reli- 
gion a man has in his heart by measuring the length 
of his tongue. 

Some men in the world advance like 
crabs, by their eccentricities—walking contrary to 
everyone else. 

Canting bigotry and caressing criticism 
are usually the product of obtuse sensibilities and a 
pusillanimous will. | 

Home is sometimes thought flat and dull, 
and too often made so, just forthe want of under. | 
standing what tt stands for. 

Better too long a courtship than a short 
one. Undue haste often results in anspeakable mis- 
ery in matranonial alliances, 

They who are Christ’s, are seeking and 
praying to be Christ-like = *‘If any man have not the | 
spirit o: Christ, ne is none of Hts.* i 

Those who can themselves do good ser- 
vice are but as one to a thousand compared with those 
who can see faults in the iabor uf others. 

Beware of talkative professors; they are 
generally dangerous characters, wise Christians are 
**swift to hear, slow to speak, slow to wrath.’ 

In youth grief isa tempest which makes 


you tll, in old age It is only a cold wind which adds a 
wrinkle to your face and one more white lock to the 





others. 

Don't sleep in a draught; don't go to bed 
with cold feet, don’t stand over hot-air registers, 
don't, eat what you do not need for the sote purpose of | 
saving it. 

It is not pleasant to meet relatives who 
haven't seen you for a dozen years, and who talk 
about how you have ‘‘aged*’ before a room full of 


vour friends. 
| mest sacred aflections, 
the responsibilitics of domestic life alone—the girl's | 


The relations of life that go to form the 
household are the source not only of Iife’s richest 


Joys and most sacred memories, but also of some of | 


the finest and noblest characteristics of man. 


In order to enjoy the present, it is neces- 
sary to be intent onthe present To be doing one 
thing, and thinking of another, isa very unsatisfac- 
tory mode of spending life. 

We lose so much of the brightness and 
and beauty of life by being dissatisfied with that 
which life has brought us, We spend too much valu- 
able time in longing for the unattainable—for a vague 


| and abstract something which can never be ours. 


Through the many changes to which 
every life is subject, he who cultivates the power of 


! adapting himself to those changes, and also to the 


new set of circumstances resulting therefrom, pos- 
seases a magic talisman againstall the vicissitudes of 
life 

Some people are always wishing them- 
selves somewhere but wher hey are, or thinking of 
something else than what they are doing, or of some- 
body else than of whom they are speaking This is 
the way to enjoy nothing, to do nothing well, and to 


please nobody. 


Femininities. 
Fortune is like a woman—loves youth 


A little water in butter will prevent it 
from burning when used for frying. 


Women are hereafter to be admitted to 
the University of Mississippi in all its depart- 
ments. 


Says the Frenchman Michelet: ‘‘Woman 
is the Sunday of man.’ 
a tiresome day. 


Arrangements have been made by which 
sume of the college lectares at Oxford will be thrown 
open to female students. 


It 1s a singular freak ladies have, that of 
making their new bonnets match everything but 
their husbands’ pocket-books. 


‘“Piazzing’ isa word newly coined for 
the purpose of describing the ‘‘inactive activity’’ of 
sultanaa who sit on piaazas at watering places. 


A German who was recently married, says: 
**it vas mooch easier for a needie to walk out of a 
camel's eye than for a mans to get der last vord mita 
vomans,** 


Mrs. John Murphy,of East St. Louis, II1., 
awoke the other night to find a burglar in her room. 
She attacked him with a pillow and drove him from 
the house. 

Says a cynical young lady: ‘‘Very hand- 
some mothers are often proud of their very ugly ba- 
bies. L wonder if butterfllesare proud of their ca- 
terpiilars?*’ 


A woman in France slept seventy-three 
days, and many a married man istrying to find out 
the secret of this protracted somnolency so as to use it 
jn his own household. 

At the most important of recent English 
balls very few dresses were made long, the majority 
being white with broad sashes across the front, or 
full paniers on the hips. 

The jealous husband of a pretty woman 
at Fayette, Texas, branded her with an iron used for 
marking cattle, making a star and cross which she 
must bear on each cheek for life. 

The woman's rights movement in Chicago 
is taking the form of going West to pre-empt land 
aad grow up with the country. They have some sen- 
aibie girts in that Western country. 

It is told of Edward Everett that in car. 
ving a tough duck it was knocked ffom the platter 
into a lady's lap. **Madame,’** he said, bowing grave- 
ly, ‘I'l trouble you for that duck,** 

“Why,'’ asked a lady of an old judge, 
‘*why caunot a woman become a successful lawyer, 
I should like to know?" ‘‘BKecause,*’ replied the 
judge, ‘*she’s too fond of giving her opinion without 
pay."’ 

‘Does your wife take much exercise ?"’ 
asked Fenderson of Fogg, whose tamily ia at the 


sea-shore, ‘‘Exercise {°' exclaimed Foyg. ‘Well, I 
should say so, She changes her dress six times ao 
day.’ 


A has an overcoat for which he paid $28, 
and his wife trades it off for two red clay busts of An- 
drew Jackson, worth thirty cents each. How much 
money will she get from her husband to buy her a 
fall bonnet? 


A stranger called at forty-eight different 
houses in Camden and asked, ‘‘Is the boss home?! 
There was no man home in any one instance, and yet 
forty-seven of the women promptly replied: ‘'Y es, 
sir—what do you want?’ 

“I’m afraid you will be late atthe party,’ 
said an old lady to her stylish grand-daughter, who 
replied, ‘Oh, you dear grandmother, don't you know 
that in our fashionable set nobody ever goes to a party 
ull everybody else is there ¢** 

A Western man a while age eloped with 
his mother-in-iaw. ‘Not that he had any fancy for 
the woman, But she bad said that he was the worst 


| husband on earth, and he wanted the world to see 


that she really didn't think so. 


Eva Briggs, of Lawrence, Mass, who was 
claimed to have been relieved of hip disease recently 
by the faith cure, at Old Orchard, Me., was taken to 
the Danvers Insane Asylum last week bo a crazed con- 
dition, owing, it Is asserted, to religious excite- 
ment. 


Mrs. Jonas Strong, 
from her dvor-steps upon a picket fence, and one of 
the pickets entered her side a distance of about four 
She remained thus impaled half an hour, 
she was not much tn- 


inches. 
but being extremely fleshy, 
jured. 


The ruling passion 
‘John, *’ feebly moaned a society lady, who was 
about shuffling off this mortal coll, ‘‘duohn, if the 
newspapers say anything about my debut intoanother 
world, just send me eight or ten marked coples, won't 
your 

Young man, get married and make some 
rosy-cheeked maiden sapremely happy with a home, 
and you witli enjoy the monopoly of ber choicest and 
You will not have to bear all 


strong in death: 


mother will come and live with you. 
Men who openly demonstrate their aftec. 


tion for wife, mother, or sister, by the rendering of 
nuimberless kind attentions, may nut be any kinder 
at beart than cold, silent men wio make no snow of 
their emotions; but they are pleasant people to bave 
about one, for all that, and sensivie girls always itke 


them. 


A B. Camp, a miner at San Benite, Cal., 





Fogg says Sunday ts always | 





of Louisville, fell | 


| care Of Baron Rothschild and ail the otter 


left his family in New England, years ago, and went | 


West to sek his fortune. 
for his wife. He was inthemine when she arrived, 


and there she followed him, getting an affectionate 
he going 
in advance, when a part of the tanne!l caved In, and 


reception. They started to leave the mine, 


she was killed. 

‘See here,’’ said a fault-finding hus 
band to his angelic wife, **we certainly must have 
things arranged in this house #0 that we +! al ‘ 
where everything is kept—do 
**With all my beart,’’ she sweetly answ 
let us begin with your late houra, 


Having prospered, he sent 


dearly like to know where they are kept He lete 


} things rua on as usual, 


News Notes. 


The fashion of tricing the veins with blue 


paste te gainivg tavor iu London. 


Detroit has over 100 white women who 
are living as the «ives of colored men. 


Itis proposed to hold an exhibition of 


fane at aris sometime during the winter, 


New York estimates that ite summer va- 
cation bills toot up an aggregate of §2), 000, 000, 


A drunken Denver burglar blundered 
inte his own house and robbed himeeclf of a watch and 
q70. 

There is a cracker firm in St. Louis, Mo., 
which converts 1,420 barrels of flour into crackers 
dally. 

A silver horseshoe is fastened on the arm 


at the meeting of a long tan glove with a very short 
aeeve. 


Pineapple-growing is becoming one of 
the most important and profitabie industries of 
Florida. 

Virginia has 172 tobacco factories, which 
consume something over 44, 000,000 pounds of the weed 
each year. 

. Russia is soon to have a telescope so large 
that the moon will seem to come down to your feet to 
be examined, 


Miss Phillipina Frenzel, of St. Louis, has 
not taken solid food for three months, yet she assists 
in the household duties, 


Captain Paul Boyton, the swimmer, is 
willing to try a voyage down the rapids of Niagara, 
below the falls, for $5, 000, 


The Duke of Connaught, who has gone 
to Egypt In command of a brigade of the Guarda, be 
the third son of the Queen, 


The custom of having groomsmen at wed- 
dings has died out of English society. The bridegroom 
is attended by one best man. 


An Advent congregation at Phillipsburg, 
Tenn,., has noted unanimously that the world will 
come to an end October 4, 1882, 


There are fourteen men in this country 
who claim to have discovered the clectric light before 
Edison did, but all of them were waiting to get money 
to bring it out, 


The London Times has been collecting ag- 
ricultural information from all over the northern he- 
misphere, and finds thatthe world’s crops this year 
are bigger than ever before, 


‘Total Depravity'’ was the subject of the 
sermon of the Kev, Mr. McDonald, of San Rafael, 
Cal. While be was preaching It a thief stole the lap- 
robe from his buggy outside, 


A quiet family at breakfast in Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal., the other morning, were interrupted by 
the startling entrance of a California lion through the 
window into the break fast-room, 


Lookout Mountain is owned by a widow 
named Whiteside, who has built a road to the 
Pollut.’ and charges a beavy toll for driving on it. 
All efforts to purchase the property from her have 
failed. 


The experiment of banishing the drum 
fromthe French military department, which has 
been tried for the last two years, was not a suecesa, 
It has been returned, and the soldier boys are now 
happy. 

A few months ago a Pittsburg man lent 
$1,499 toa Griend who was going ont West to specu- 
late in mines. The other day that Pittsburg man re- 
ceived by express from bis debtor a gold brick worth 
$11, 000, 

There are in Switzerland at the present 
time % convents containing five hundred and forty- 
siz male and two thousand female ininates. The age 
gregate wealth of these convents Isestimated at B,- 
000, 000 of francs. 

Geo. C. Miln, Chicago's agnostic preacher, 
has ordered a full wardrole for the roles of *'Ham- 
let,** “‘lago,*’ ““Othello,** and ‘‘Riehelleu, ‘and wit 
next month make his first appearance on the stage of 
the Grand Opera House in Chicago, 


A scientific writer calculates that if the 
earth should be suddenly stopped tn her orbit and al- 
lowed to fall unobstructed toward the «un, ander the 
accclerating tufluence of his attraction, she wonld 
reach the centre in about four mouth 


Mr. Vanderbilt has just received his new 


palace 
potentates, 


palace bar, which quite takes the shine off the 


Juruished with bedeteads, In- 


It is fifty feet long, is 


stead of bunks, and has all the latest lmprove- 
mente, 

A man of swell appearance, who an 
nounced Rimmel! at the desk of the Filth Avenue Ho 
tel, in New York, to be the Duke of Kicthmond, was 
detected as aswiodier because of bis boots being 


hopelesMy down at the heels. Otherwie« 


was faultless. 

Andrew Rape, of Christian county, UL, 
having acquired reputation asan evanugeliot, under 
took to prof. by IL by comm mting eome skilful forger- 
jes; but bis first attempt involved the signature of ao 


bie attire 


citizen who could not write, and now Andrew lan- 
guishes in prison, 
The Elinira Gazette says that Wiliam 


Peak, formerly manager ot the Peak familly of belle 
ringers, Was recently arrested at Goshen, NOY, ase 
vagrant, and sent to jail forten days. Ten years ago 
he was worth §100,00), bul now he ik 4 pauper. Bee 
nevolence is said to be the cause of Lis poverty, ashe 
was alwas liberal to a fault. 


A lady reformer in Wisconsin finds that 
unmarried girls do not favor woman «uffrige, leet 


that should prejudice the young Men ayainst them, 
and that the average married woman does nut favor 
it, because she does not wantto prejudice her hus 
band against her. Allof whichis not very compli- 
mentary to the male sex of Wisconsin 
Four women were bathing in Cedar 
(reek, near Redding, Cal., last week, when an ani- 
nal, which they took to be a lyn: eae across the 
ek me them eda t ‘ n a \imb 
sprang Gduws gathered pa z ert o the 
ark watch the women aud disappeared 
in a hole under a stamp. The vat made the bes 


time on record dressing. 
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New Publications. 


“Magna Charta Stories" 
tales of heroisin told with a view of showing 
bow the idea of human freedoin has been 
vursued through the centuries from ancient 
tome down to modern England. In doing 
this, the author and compiler have main- 
tained strict historical accuracy, but pre- 
sented in atnost simple and entertaining 
form. The vario which treat of a 
rominent enisele in the history of the 
aie countries, are told ina very live y 
way.and will be alivost certain to stimulate 
further histomeal reading. [ach story is 
nicely illustrated. Lothrop & Co, Pablish- 
ers, Boston, Maes. 

A good book for everybody's reading is 
ust published by Lothrop & Co., Boston. 

tis entitled “Mrs. Soloinan Sinith Look- 
ing On. Asimay be partly inferred from 
this name, it consists of a story and charac- 
ters, highly interesting in themselves, 
wherein the chief actor makes any number 
of remarks, wise, witty and usefulto all. It 
Starts out to be entertaining with the first 
line, and toaiutains this agreeable charac 
teristic till the bast. Tt does mot profess to 
be fine writing, as the word goes, but what 
it lacks in brilliance it inakes up in point. 
The author is *Pansy,"' a writer who is al- 
ready well known by a number of excel- 
lent volumes. 

There have been a great many books 
written on the Atmerican Constitution, but 
there is still a place for such a work as has 
just been issued by Cassell, Petter & Gal- 
pin, New York, and for sale by Claxton & 
Co.,thisecityv. [tis entitled “Constitutional 
History and Politieal Development of the 
United States, by Stion Sterne. It econ- 
tains, ina brief form yevervthing relating to 
the subject that is actually necessary to the 


ms Stories, 


general reader, and in such a shape us 
luakes it most interesting and readily un- 
derstood, The author has net entirely rid 
himself of a particular bias in some of his 
views, but this docs not affect the value of 
the work. It is nicely printed and well 


bourne. 

From Porter & ¢ 
received “Sualiin 
Tilton. ltisa ie 


‘oates, this citv, we have 
Stories," by Theodore 
lection of the old) tradi- 
tions of Wurtesnburs, to the number of 
eighteen, told in dively and artistic verse, 
The talos, apart frou their historical value, 
havea tnore than common interest in thein- 
selves, und are among the tinest of this 
branel of literature. They will be issued 
Inne Volume, cloth, with galt tops, splen- 
didly printed on thick, heavy paper. Price, 
£1.50). 

Db. Lothrop & Co, Boston, Mass., are the 
publishers of «The Odyssey ot Homer,” 
“Done into English Prose,’ by S. 2. 
Buteher and A. Laue, fellows of Cambridge 
and Oxford. Atteracaretal study of Messrs, 
Butcher and Lancs prose rendering of the 
Odyssey, the reader will be ready to adiniit 
that it has maainy points Of superiority over 
ANY poetic translation dia the Pnglish han 
guage. There is a certain free play of the 
feohinus aed the tiacimation and certain re- 
production of the clear and bod linagery of 
the original sue was are looked for in vain 
In the poetie tramstations. And the Bagdish 
reader who thay have found the Odyssey so 
dry in the shapes it has come to hit hereto- 
fore as to have been turned away from it 
will flaod a ditferentex perience in approach- 
ing the present work. OF course it Is the 
work of the taster of iany masters, and 
any light mood or trivial hour will not do 
for such at any tine, but ione is equal to it 
there is a vast treasure of cnjovinent in the 
Odyssey. 

MAGAZINES. 
and the Nursery is 
just the book for yourmer readers, The 
pictures, Storiesete.are the best and bound 
to be r: ipturous}y weleoured by the class for 
Whom they are Intended. Phe Russell Pub- 
lishing Co., 36° Broomfield street, Boston, 


Our Little Ones 


Mass. 
The Sanitarvan, for September, is, as 
usual, filled with a preat deal of highly 


valuable reading tuatter, which all interested 
in sanitary sulyects would do well to read. 


Price, 30 cents per number. Published at 
113 Fulton street, New York. 
The North American Review, for October, 


opens with an article on The Coming Revo- 
luvion in Eogland, bv H. M. Hyndian,the 
English radical leader,giving an instructive 
accountottie agitation now going on among 
the English working e@lasses for a re- 
construction of the whole politico-social 
fabric of that country. O. B. Frothingham 
writes of The Objectionable in Literature, 
and endeavors to point out the distinetion 
between literature which is corrupting in it- 
self, and that which is simply coarse. Dr. 
Henry Schliemann tells the interesting 
story of one vear’s discoveries at Troy. 
Senator John 1. Mitehell, of Pennsylvania, 
treats ofthe rise and progress of the rule of 
Political Bosses, Geurge lL. Vose, of the 
Massachusetts Tnstitute of Technology, con- 
tributes an article of exceptional value on 
Safety in Railway ‘Travel, and Prot. Charles 
Sargent, of the Harvard College Arboretum, 
contributes an instructive essay on The Pro- 
tection of Forests. The Review is soid by 
booksellers and newsdealers generally. 
—_—_ © > -- 

“WHat sortof aservant have vou now?” 
inquired a ladv of a friend she was visiting. 
“Oh, splendid!’ she replied. ‘He's a 
}uinaman, and is so methodical in his 
sabits that I know just what he is doing at 


any hour in the day Hie is now probably 
pulling away the dishes and tidving up the 
Kitchen. Come and see if l'un right. She 
led the wav tothe kitche! puietiy opened 
the door, and there, in the middle of the 


floor, sat John Chinaman, washing his feet 
in the dishpan. 


“Proving te Brite” Heard Fro 


Port Oxford, nF Sane 29, 82, 
FAitor Post—1 received the picture, ‘‘I’resenting 
the Bride, ** in due time, and all who have seen it are 
| delighted with it. You may look for some subserib- 
ers from me shortly,as many of my friends expressed 
a desire to subscribe, and how could they feel other- 


wise, with such a paper, and such a premium ! 
J. W.C. 


are a series ‘of 





August 80, "82. 
Faitor Post- Your premium, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride, ** came to hand all right. 1 cannot fd lan- 
guage to express my thanks to you for the beautiful 
premium, | have received many premiums, bul yours 


leads them all. Will send some subscriptions seen, 
s c 


Clinton, Ia., 


August 24, ‘82. 
FAitor Saturday Evening Post—! received the beau- 
tiful picture, **Presenting the Bride,** in due Gime, 
and am very much pleased with it. It is far ahead of 
my most sanguine expectations, Shall see what Il can 
do for you in the way of subscribers, 


Stratford, 


W.H. OH. 





D.C, August 12, °82. 
The picture premium, ‘‘Presenting the 
It is beautiful, and | am very 
much pleased with it, All who have seen the picture 
think it is justsuperb, Expect to get you numerous 
subseribers in a few days, 


Missentowa, 


FAllitor Post 
bride, ** received, 


K. L.O'N, 


Ill., August 22, “82. 
The pieture, ‘‘Pre- 
and in good 


Oquawka, 

FAitor Saturday Evening Post 

senting the Bride, ** has come to hand, 

condition. Lam much pleased with ft, indeed. I 

have shown it tosume of iny neighbors, and they 

all unite with me in voting it beautifal, Will send you 
sume subscribers svon. 


H. B.C. 


Wash. Ter., August 13, 


‘*Presenut- 


Chehalis, 
Falltor Post 
ing the Bride,** 


Have received my pleture, 
and was surprised at Its marvelous 
beauty. Dam well pleased with it. To have shown it 
to several of my friends, and all say it is the hand- 
sulmest and most valuable premium they aie =. 


Pearsal, Tex., August 12, ‘82. 
Fliters Post—I received my premium for The Dost, 


-or which accept t.anks, Itis the most beautiful pre- 


miuin ft ever saw, 
5. F. 





Chattanooga, August 17, ’82. 
-L reeeived your premium picture yes- 
terday all sound, and am very much pleased with it, 
It is farahead of the premiums usually offered by 
and certainly ought to bring you many 
Am quite proud of it. 


Elitor Post 


hewspapers, 
subscribers, 


Ww. £. B, 


—_—— 


Verndale, Minn., August 12, °82. 


Faditor Post—1l received my Photo-Oleograph, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Bride, ** and think It very beautiful, Had 
it framed and hung up two hours after its arrival, It 


is admired by everybody. 
F. E. B. 


Jamestown, Ind., August 13, ‘82. 
Editor Post) Lreceived my premitm last night, and 
think it very beautiful. Twill with pleasure aid you 
jn raleing your subseription list, and T think I can 
yet a great many subscribers fr you, 


lL. FLD, 





Peconic, La., August 18, ‘82. 
Editor Post—The premium picture, ‘Presenting the 
Bride’* received, and | consider it grand, I have 
shown it to several of my friends, and each and every 


one of them pronounce it beautiful, 
G. F. 
Berlinton, Ind., August 16, ’82. 
Editor Saturday Evening DPost—My 
mium Photo-Oleograph, ‘‘Presenting the 
came duly to hand, andit is even better 
claimed it to be. Lwillsee whatIcan do 
the way of new subscribers, 


beautiful pre- 
Bride, ** 
than you 
for you in 


eo. WV. &. 


Makand, Pa., August 17, ’82. 


Editor Post-I have received premium, ‘'Pre- 
senting the Bride.*’ It far surpasses my most) san- 
guine expectations—perfectly lovely! Will get some 
subseribers for you, 

GE. Bes 


York, Pa., August 14, ‘82 
FAlitor Post—‘‘Presenting the Bride’? was delivered 
to me yesterday, and am highly pleased with it. We 
consider ita gem. Have given ita conspicuous place 
in our gallery for the inspection of our friends, 
a J. W.38. 





Leesburgh, Kans., August 12, 's2. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—VPaper aud premiuin 
received. THE Postis a splendid literary journal, 
And the picture is very handsome. Am greatly 
pleased with it. Everyone whohas seen the picture 
considers it grand, 
G.&, 
Columbiaville, Mich, August 12, "2 
Editor Post—Your premium, ‘Presenting the 
Bride,** is indeed a beautiful gift of art, and cannot 
foil to please the most fastidious. Many any ks. 





Belvidere, Pa., August 18, ’82. 

Edjiter Saturday Evening Post—Your magnificent 
premium picture, ‘‘Presenting the Bride,** at hand, 
aud think it very beautiful. lam greatly pleased with 
it, and thank you very much for sich a beautiful 
present. I have shown it to quite a number of people, 
and they all say itis the prettiest and richest pre- 
mium they have ever had the pleasure of beholding. 
Will do all that lies iu my power to locrease your sub- 
cription list. 





W. F. 8. 


August 21, '82 


1 our 


Mount Pleasant, 
Editor Saterday Evening Post 
ture, ‘*Presenting the Bride 
am more than pleased with it. 
| somest picture | ever saw, 


premium pic 


was duly received, and 


It is by far the hand- 


Gg, L. 





R. R. R. 
RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST MEDICINE FOR 
FAMILY USE IN THE WORLD. 


n from one to twenty minutes never fails to relieve 

PA IN with one thorough application. No matter 
how violent or excrutiating the. in the RHEU- 
MA rk . Bed-ridden,  intirm rippled, Nervous, 
Neuralgic, or prostrated with Sietees may suffer, 
RBADWAY’S BEADY RELIEF will afford in- 
stant tase, 

Inflammation of the Kidneys, Inflammation of the 
Bladder, [uflammation of the Bowels, Congestion of 
the Lungs, Sore Throat, Difficult Breathing, ;Palpita- 
tion of the Heart, Hysterics, Croup, Diphthe vis Ca- 
tarrh, Influenz Headache, Toothache, Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism, "Chills, Ague Chilly, Nervousness, 
Sleeplessuess, Brul-es, Coughs, Colds, me ae Pains 
in the Chest, Back o: Limos, are instantl leved. 


MALARIA 


IN ITS VARIOUS FORMS, 


FEVER AND ACUE. 


There is not a remedial agent in the world that will 
eure Fever — Ague, and all other Malarious, Bilt- 
ons, Searlet, Typhoid, Yellow and other fever (aided 
by RADWAY'S PILLS) so quick as RADWAY'S READY 
KELIEF. 

It will ina few moments, when taken according to 
directions, cure Cramps, Spasms, Sour #tomach, 
Heartburn, Sick Headache, Sammer Comp \aints, 
Diarrhawa, Dvsentery, Colic, Wind in the Bowels, and 
all Internal Pains. 

Travelers should always carry a bottle of RADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF with them, A few drops in water will 
yrevent sickness or pains from change of water. Itis 
oe ‘tter than French braudy or bitters as a stimulant. 


THE TRUE RELIEF. 


Rapway'’s READY RELIEF is the only remedial 
agenth: vowue that will instantly stop pain, 
Fifty Cents per Bottle. 


DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLTAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Blood Purifier. 

FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASE. 
SCROFULA OR SYPHILITIC, HEREDI- 
TARY OR CONTAGIOUS, 
WHETHER SEATED IN THE 


Lungs, Stomach, Skin, Bones, 
Flesh or Nerves, 


CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATIAG 
THE BLUIDS. 

Chronie Rheumatisin, Scrofula, Glandular Swell- 
ing, Hacking Dry Cough, Cance rous A ffections, Sy phi- 
lithe Complaints, Bleeding of tho Luuys, Dy-pepsia, 
Water Brash, Tie Doloreux, White Soeitiade, Tu- 
mors, Uleers, Skinand Hip Dise ases, Mercurial Dis- 
eases, Fem tle ¢ oinplint., Gout, Dropsy, salt_ Rheum, 
Bronce hitis, Consumption. 


Liver Complaints, Etc., 


Not only does the Sar: 
remedial speuts dia the 
Constitutional aud Skin 
positive cure for 


Kidney and Bladder Complaints 


Urinury and Womb 


aparilian Resolvent excel all 
cure of Chronic Serofulou-, 
Diseases, but it is the only 


Diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Dropsy, Stoppage of Waiter, Lncontinence of Urine, 
Brivht’s Disease, Albumiouria, and in all eases where 
there are brick-dust de posits, or the water is thick, 
cloudy or imixed with substances like the white of an 
egy, or threads like white silk, or there is a morbid, 
dark, biliousap pearance and white bone-dust depos- 
its, and where there is a pricking, burning sensation 
when Passing water, and pain inthe small of the back 
and aleny the loins, Sold by drucpists, 

Cus peatee contiins more of the active principles ot 
medicines than anv other preparation, 
Teaspoontful Doses, «hile othe re res uire on aren 
times asinuch. One Dollar Ver tile, 


RADWAY’S REGULATING PILLS. 


Perfect Purgative. Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operaticus. 


A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL, 


Perfectly Tasteless, elegantly coated with sweet 
culn, purge, regulate, purify, cleanse, and strengthen. 
RADWAY'S PIL LS tor the eure of all dlsorte rs of 


Liver, Bowels, 
vous Diseases, Headache, ¢ onstipation 
Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Billousness, 
nation of the Bowls ii vs, und all derangements of 
the Internal Viscer: a> rely ve xetable, containing 
ho mercury, bilner “als deleterious drugs, 6 
Be serve the following ss tu ptoms resulting from 
Diseases of the Digestive Organ. : Consti vation, In- 
ward Piles, Fullness of the Blow in the tf ad Acid- 
itv of the Stomach, Nausea, He arthurn, Diszust ot 


the Stomach, Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- 
Costiveness, 


‘ever, Inflam- 


Food, Fulnes: or Wetyhtin the stomae h, Sour Erue- 
tations, Sinking or Flattering at the Pte art, Choking 
or Suffor ating Sensations when ina lving pos ture, 
Ditmness of Vision, Dots or Webs before the Siglit 
Fever and Dull Pain in the Heard, Deticiency of Pers- 
piration, Yellowness of the Skin and Eves, Pain in 
the Side, Chest, Limos, and Sudden Flushes of Heat, 


Burning in the Flesh. 
A few doses of RADWAY'S PILLS wil 
system of all the above-named disorde rs. ; oor oy 


Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 
READ «FALSE AND TRU 


Send aletterstampto RADWAY . 
Warren Street, New York. & CO., Ne. 38 


~ 99 
se 


&e@"laformation worth thousands will be sent to you 


—_—_—__ 





TO THE PUBLIC. 


| 
| There can be no better guarantee 
. of the y 
| Dn. KADWAY'S old established K. BR. R. Bbw he | 
|} than the base and worthless imitationsof them, as 
there are False Resolvents, Pills. Be 


that the name 


Religts and 


nure and sh for Kadwoay's, and see 


‘Radway’ 


ison whatyou buy. 
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Popular Songs for cts. ets. 

Sentumenta) tet ¥60 often pesorite ria 
= Opera Songs, ec. fae liome Seams, 
cts. f Ethiopian Songs, 3 Any 4 lots, $1. aul 
Songs have words and =, and are the most popular 
published. ee ape Mf or sO cts. will semd Violin In- 
Serice Bo« =o 155 bee lin Musi BIG BAR- 
in al ndso ba lilus. 44p. Catalogue 
Ire. G. sand W. BATES & ¥ Cn importers, Lwston, Mass. 


>, 00 0 YOUR OWN PRINTING 


Presses and ontfits from $3 to $500 
Over 2.000 styles of type. Catalogue and 
reduced price list free. 


H. HOOVER, Phila., Pa, 


[Ax BeTHs SEEDS —“‘COCCON 



















ARE THE BEST, 


| DAVID L ANDRETH & SONS 
dland 235. Sixth St., Phila. Pa, | 

















All bought for cotta ted cald ot weet ety pt 
ces. Dress 
iery, Upholstery, Faney 


ieee 


te Outen 
0 ee a. 
Samples and information free, 
wail opPLNG GUIDE” mailed free on 
ap 


COOPER @ CON ARD, 
Ninth and Market Streets, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Please say where you sate thie edverttete ty 


AGENTS WANTED, 


WANTED! 


Canvassing Agents can make 
e selling the NEW and BEA 
ILLUSTRATED edition of 








Uncle Tom's Cabi 


This edition has just been issued, 


and contains 593 pages, and 106 spir. 
ited illustrations. 


Sold only by Subscriptic 
WE Do not sell this edition to 


sellers. 
Wil outsell cor: other book. 
For terms, 


M. D. ALLEN &Co, 


121 South Seventh &St., 
Philadelphia, Pa 








ACENTSWA NT 4 
to make money rapidly selling 
as , SUNLLGNT 
— AND— 
— up the New York of to-day, wee | its 
pon thoruughfares, its rush: trains, fe 
counties sights, its romance. its ts mvetery, its crimes 
and terrible tragedies, ts chari and in fact every 
phase of life in the great city. Don’t waste time se! 
slow books, but cond for circu full table 


“prosper now ready 


contents, terms to Agents. + Ac. 





and territo 
DOUGLASS DROS. £3 N. Seventh Be, Philadelphia, Pa 
NTS WANTED ZTEETWRERE to un 
ABENTS WANTED E: cewil ea + 
a a It LEE knit Ps aeer ee ry 


work for which there is always so sends meee, feat 
for circular and terms to the y Knitting 
Machine Co., 163 Tremon ‘Street, 


A HARVEST FOR AGENTS. 
Choice Oleograph of Garfield Family on 
ceipt of 50 eents. Do not fail to order, Also Aver 
Olcograph 12. for Wets. National Chrome Co., 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


Ag‘ts Wanted 8. M.Spencer, 
Sells Rapidly, BO uzwativase 
P’rtic’l rs free Boston, Mass. 
Can now grasp a fortune ;out- 
AG FE N Ts fit worth $10 free. RIDEOUT, 
& CO., 10 Barclay 5St., N.Y. Y¥. 


A $1.00 Microscope Free! 


The publisher of the P 
known and popular aay 
and Pamily pores 

rieket on 
wishing to secure “100,000 new 
subscribers for the next three 
mouths, and believing thet 
all who so subscribe will be 

so delighted with the pape? 
thatther willthereafter renew 
thelr subseriptions foribeyend 
to come, now makes the 
lowing unprecedented sion 


e- ey Five Comte rong Tomeqe 
Sac syeanss 
Fen Gee Botanical 

one of the 

















Lae 


Civen 


ofore at $1.00 
tely Free! 


a. 










Sgisont 


referents 






money, distinguish quel from bad seed, etc 
Microscope in every respect, and will be found ver 

providing endiess amusement for old and young. Hasalways veer 
sold at §1; hence it will readily beseen what an extraordinary 

we make when we give one absolutely free to evers three moaths 
Subscriber toour paper. Twe Cricket on THe Heaetn is 0 mame 
moth 16-page, 64-column i/ustrated paper, Gilied with ch 
Serial aod Short Stories, Sketches, Poems, Useful Know 
Farm and Household Hints and Recipes, Purzies, Games 
Stories for the Young, Wit and Humor, and everything to ames, 
envtertaia and instruct the whole family. You ‘will be oo 
With it, as well as with the valuable premium we offer. 

we scnd this splendid $1.00 Microscope free to ail sending 2% nen eves 
for a three mouths’ subscription to our paper. Five subscriptions 
and five Microscopes will be sent for §1.00; therefore, by Ce | 
four of rour friends to send with you, you will secure you © 
Paper and premium free. This great offer fs made solely to intre” 
Guce our paper; take advantage of itatence. Satisfaction ne 
anteed or money refunded. As to our reliability, we refer © 
publisher of any pewspeper in New York. Address. 


| & HL. MOORE, Publisher, Ne. 8 Park Place, NewYor® 


Y L atest ‘De 
Visiting Cards 5° reme its. 's 
pks. $1, or 2 large chromosi0c. Elegant prenles. 
xiven. Illustrated list with each order. Album © 
ples Sots, E. D. Gilbert, P, M., Higganum, Coal. 
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WHAT SHE DID. 


A damsel who lived in Dubuque 
Was ambitious to marry a duque; 
But as none came to her, 


she ace epted a pooher 
Young fellow whose hame was Luque. 


The bride was led up the broad aisle, 
Got up in the most killing staisle ; 
When asked ff she’ ad be 





A true wife to he, 
She promptly replied, ‘‘l should smaisle.* 
—U. N. tent. 


a ii —_- 


Facetie. 


—X cuff on the wrist is worth two on the 





ear. 


The thunder isthe most reliable weather 
report. 

Bliss on the half shell—Bachelor and 
maidenh 04 

What relatives ought ‘to make the best 
pedestrians ? Step-sons, 

Why is a kiss like a rumor? Because it 
goes from mouth to mouth, 


When a man falls down, his temper gen- 
erally gets up before he does. 


Why are teeth like verbs? Because they 
are regular, irregular, and defective. 


A new Parisian dictionary defines chess 
as a humane substitute sor hard labor. 


In charity it may be better to give than 
to receive; but In kissing it Isabout equal, 


Why is aship that’s loading like a loco 
motive ¥ Because they both make the car-go, 


The palmy days of a boy’s life are those 
in which he gets properly spanked by his mother. 


It is supposed that Adam set the earliest 
winter fashion, since the only coat he wore was a 
bare skin. 


A li te Southern boy, when asked if his 
father hada good mule, mournfully replied, ‘One 
end of him is good,** 


We cannot all be President, but we can 
educate our sons torefrain from wiping their noses 
on their coat-sleeves, 


What is it to be a man? Well, itis a good 
deal like work to be a man, and that is the chief rea- 
son why real men are so few, 


What is the difference between an auction 
anda sea-sick man? Oneisthe sale of effects, and 
the other is the effects of a sail. 


The young man or woman who must for- 
sake society because of mortifying freckies, tan, tet- 
ter, plinples, aud itching exoriations of the lace, 
ahould use some of Dr. Benson's Skin Cure. It 
cleanses the sealp and is good for the toilet. 


The sight of a fat man trying to look 
graceful in a bathing-suait is what makes the little 
fishes stand on their tails and grin. 


DON’T DIE in the house. Ask Druggists for 
Rough on Rats, mice, woasels, 15c. 


We learn from an exchange that a Welch- 
man’s oath is ‘*Y*mw igng wegl.'’ This is too aw- 
fully awful, and looks like a fish-worm, 


STINGING irritation, inflammation, al! Kidney 
Complaints, cured by **Buchupaiba.’* $1. per bottle, 


True benevolence: Willis says he never 
finishes a cigar buthe thinks, ‘‘Another temptation 
removed from the young meu of Paulsboro. '* 

NERVOUS DEBILITY ani! weakness, ‘‘Well, 
Healus Renewer’* te greatest remedy. Druggists, $1 


Some latter-day philosopher has said 
‘send meall the dresses a woman has worn In the 
course of her life, and I will write her biography from 
hem.*’ 

_ 

DoUBTLESS many of our readers have frequently 
hoticed Drs, Starkey & Palen’s annowncements ia 
these columns, Claims to most surprising cures in 
chronic diseases by the use of **Compound Oxygen" 
have been made, and many testimonials offered sub- 
stantiating these claims. Now, without expressing 
any opinion one way or another, we deem it but just 
to Drs. Starkey & Palen, and fair to the public, to in- 
sert the following ‘‘card’’ from well-known gentie- 
men whose concurrent testimony in a matter like 
this will scarcely admit of a doubt or question ; 

WE, the undersigned, having received great and 
penuanent benefit from the use of **Compound Oxy- 
een,’ prepared and administered by Drs, Starkey & 
Palen, of Philadelphia, and being satisfied that it ts a 
ew discovery in medical science, and ali that 1s 
Claimed for it, consider it a duty which we owe to the 





wany thousands who are suffering from chronic and | 


so-called “‘incurable’*’ diseases, todo all we can t 
iInake its virtues known, and to inspire the pu slic 
With confidence, 

We have personal knowledge of] Drs. Starkey & 
Palen, 

They are educated, intelligent, and conscientious 
plysicians, who will not, we are sure, make any 
statement which they do not know or believe to be 
true, no publish any testimonials or reports of cases 
which are not genuine. 

Wa. D. KELLEY, 
Member of Congress from Philadelphia 
T. 8. ARTHUR, 
E4. and Publisher Arthur's HHome Magazine, Phiia 
V. L. Conran, 
Editor Lutheran Observer, Philadelphia 

PHILADELP HIA, Pa., June i, 1882. 

-_-— 
Superfiuous Hair. 


Madame Wambold's Specific permanently removes 
Superfluous Hair without injuring the skin. Send for 
clreniar Madame WAMBOLD, # Sawyer Street, 
Bostou, Mass. 

_—— © eS 

Old Gola Bought.—silver and Piatinum of all 
Kinds, Full value paid. J. L. Clark, Reliable Re- 
Bre fall Residues coutaining gold or silver. 2 
F ertst Philadelphia, Pa. Send by mail or ex- 
I i TUE PorRT 

oe 

4a When our readers answer any Adver 

sement found im these columns they will 
coufer a favor on the Publisher and the ad 
vertiser by naming the Saturday Evening 
wee. 





(From Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper.) 


A LADY SAiD 





“Those Horrid Pimples! N. I Can 
Please Sresent My Seen oee 





Probably two-thirds of the ladies in soctety and 
homes of our land are afflicted with skin diseases of 
various kinds, to do away with which, if It ceuld be 
done without injury, would be the happiest event of 
their lives, Then she would have instead of a disfig- 
ured and marred countenance, one that would be 
handsome, or at least good-looking, for any one with 
a clear, pure skin, no matter what the cut of her fea- 
tures are, has a certain amount of good looks which 
attract everybody. As it ts now, she imagines every 
one sees and talks about ‘‘those freckles,"* **those 
horrid pimples, ** and other blemishes with which she 
is afflicted, and this ts true of either sex, 

To improve this appearance, great risks are taken ; 
arsenic, mercury, or high-sound titled named artl- 
cles containing these death-dealing drugs, are taken 
In hopes of getting rid of all these troubles, In many 
cases, death is the result. No alleviation of the 
burning, heating, itching and inflammation ts given. 
All troubled with Eczema (salt rheum, ) Tetters, Hu- 
mors, Inflammation, Rough Scaly Eruptions of any 
kind, Diseases of the Hair and Scalp, Scrofula, Ul- 
cers, Pimples or Tender Itchings on any part of the 
body, should know that there is hope for them ina 
sure, perfect and elegant remedy, known as ‘*Dr. C. 
W. Benson's Skin Cure.** It makes the skin white, 
soft and smooth, removes tan and freckles, and is the 
best toilet dressing In the world. It is elegantly put 
up, two bottles in one package, consisting of both In. 
ternal andexternal treatment. Our readers should be 
sure to get this and not sume old remedy resuscitated 
on the success of Dr. Benson's and now advertised 
as the **The Great Skin Cure.** There is only one, — 
it bears the Doctor's picture and is for sale by all 
druggists. §1 per package. 

A Sensatior 
HAS OFTEN BEEN MADE 
by the discovery of some new thing, but nothing has 
ever stood the test like Dr. C. W. Benson's Celery 
and Chamomile Pills. 

They really do cure Sick Headache, Nervous Head- 
ache, Neuralgia, Nervousness, Sleeplessness, Indl- 
gestion, Paralysisand Melanchely. 

Price, 0 ceuts per box, two for $1, six for $2.50 by 
mail, postage free.—Dr. C. W. Benson, Baltimore, 
Md. Sold by ali druggists. 

Cc. N. CRITTENTON, New York, is Wholesale 
Agent for Dr. C. W. Benson's remedies. 
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Ladies’ Department. 
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FANHIION CHAT. 





TITH some makes of dress you can 
In the one we 
two 


effect great saving. 
are now going to describe, you get 


dresses by simply having two tunics to one 


bodice skirt. 

The costurine, as we saw it, was worn by 
one of the leaders of London fashion, and 
was composed of black satin, and black and 
white narrow striped satin. 

The long Louis XV. bodice wasin black 
natin, with a piece of the striped satin letin, 
in inverted V. style at the neck. 

The tunic, which consisted of an ordinary 
draped front and full back, was also in 
black satin, with the exception of the front 
width, which wes in the striped satin. The 
skirt was an ordinary black satin walking 
skirt,trimmed round with crosscut flounces 
and ruchings, while the hat was a= black 
straw Patience shape, with a striped bow 
crossing. By substituting sateen and 
Galatea for the more costly materials 
mentioned above, a costume similar in ap 
pearance to this could be procured at a cost 
very trifling. 

Supposing you chose to have it carried 
outin black sateen, and black and white 
Galatea, then you could get what to all in- 
tents and purposes isa second dress, by 
running up another tunie in which the 
front width should consist of red sateen. 
You would, of course, have 
to replace the inserted piece of striped Gala- 
tea by a plaited V. of the red sateen. 

The odd pieces you hid left over after 
shaping the front width would, you would 
find, quite suflice for this, 

Should you now prefer to carry out the 
costurme in dark blue sateen and any blue 
and white check maternal, then for your 
secon] dress you might havea tunie in 
which the front width was of pale blue sa- 
teen. 

Atany time when pale blue had lost its 
freshness, you could, by putting in a width 
of a dark blue sateen, get vet a third dress 
all in blue. 
very 
crowned bonnets have 


Some high and rather pointed 

lutcly made their 
appearance, but they are neither very pretty 
nor very becoming. 

Worn with adress of dark crimson = silk 
and cashmere, | noticed the other day a 
pretty bonnet, - 

It was of medium size with an open brim 
covered with crimson velvet with a bande- 
aux upon which were five crimson roses 
underneath, and the erown was covered 
with brown rose foliage which alinost en- 
tirely veiled some roses placed here and 
there underneath. 

With this same toilet was worn a small 
cape of silk, trimmed with silk lace of the 
same color, which was prettily fastened 
upon the shoulder with rose and some toli- 
age, instead of in the front as usual. 

The lace most used is ficelle, whieh looks 
very well upon both dresses and bonnets, 
and ficelle is also a fashionable color in all 
materials. 

Another old material has been revived, 
viz., flowered muslin, and some very pretty 
costumes are made of it, with plenty of 
trimming in the way of lace and flowers to 
inatch the printed ones at the turvat and in 


; expecially noticed one with | , 
the hat; and I eape Any ; / age ure often dressed in the same style as 


apale grey ground with violet pansies 
scattered over it, trimmed with ficelle lace, 
worn with agrey chip hat trimmed with 
lace and pansies, as being very pretty. 
Evening dress is still copied chiefly froin 
the antique, to which the 
caded inaterials now made lend themselves 
easily, and the full evening toilets of mar- 
ried ladies in the first society is simply 
magnificent, the style being generally a 
long train but slightly trimmed, it being 
always of heavy material, and petticoat al- 


ways of different fabric, or entirely of lace | 


with pointed bodice. 
Many ladies wear powdered hair with 


their antique attire, and, when not very | 


young, with wonderfully good effect. 

Black satin is very fashionable just now 
for evening wear; and for those who do not 
care tu spend a great deal upon their dress 
this ought to be good news, for of all dress- 
es one of this inaterial of really good qual- 
ity wears the longest—in fact, it is difficult 
to wear out a good satin. 

Ball dresses, for either young married 
people or girls, of black satin, are very be- 
coming to most people, and take but little 
stuff tomake, the skirts being short, and 
with a little softening in the way of black 
Spanish lace or tulle, are very pretty; while 
changing the black to white or cream lace 
and altering the flowers makes quite a 
fresh toilet. 

A pretty dancing dress is of cream nun’s 


veiling mixed with silk. Atthe edgeof the 


pink, and over this the veiling in flounces 
edyed with cream lace, and headed by puff- 
ings covers the rest of the skirt witha slight 
drapery behind. 

With this skirt is worn a Newmarket 
coat of very rich-looking material, viz, 
broche silk, the ground shot pink and sage 





' yreen, with little bouquets in which the 


flowers are pink and the leaves green, light- 
ly strewn over it. 

This is made quitehigh to the throat,after 
the ordinary style of coat, although the 
sleeves are not quite long, and it is fastened 
by cut steel buttons that glitter like dia- 
mond ones. 

Another dress of the same-style is more 
dressy, the coat being of cream white satin 
fastened with pearl buttons, with elbow 
sleeves with deep frills ot lace, and a large 
ruche, upon which are sewn innumerable 
pearls, at the throat, where it is ornament- 
ed with a cluster of dark red roses, This is 





’ . ber | . 
-ecnereened | silk or brocade to match in color, are very 





beautiful bro- | 


worn overa skirt entirely of flounces of 
lace put ona satin foundation with a wide 
sash of the same behind, and two or three 
heuqucts of the roses introduced here and 
there. 

The colored nets with steel or gold stars, 
take very pretty ball dresses,and the loose 
drapery behind, which looks like treble 
skirts, has a very light effect when the 
wearer is dancing. 

Tulle dresses, in colors, such as pale pink 
and soft tones of yellow, with bodices of 


pretty. 

A plush cashmere toilette for a girl of 
nine is very prettily gauged with a round 
yoke, and gathered waistband finished off 
by a lace and ribbon rosette, the rest of the 
dress consisting ofa wide bouillonne edged 
with cream lace, under which is placed a 
pink cashmere pleating. 

The searf of cashinere is edged on each 
side with wide lace, frilled so as to be very 
full, and adding to the soft, fluffy appear- 
ance of the dress, which would look equally 
well in any other pale color, especially in 
cream. 

Some of the cream cashmere toilettes are 
exceedingly pretty, nixed with satin and 
lace of the saine shade, or lace alone, the 
satin, however, giving added richness and 
brightness to the costume; satin is used for 
the box-pleated skirt, ironed very flat, and 
slightly veiled by a wide lace flounce ; the 
redingote is edged with long tabs turned 
under to form loops, beneath which are 
large loops of satin falling over the skirt, 
and the fronts of the redingote are edged 
with lace and open over a pleated satin 
plastron, arranged in exceedingly narrow 
even pleats, which have a very good  ef- 
fect. 

Another little cream dress is fora young 
child, with low neck and short sleeves; the 
cashmere is gauged all over the little cos- 
tume, which fastens behind, and is edged 
with anarrow pleating and iace flounce ; a 


| lace berthe encircles the neck, and the puff- 


ed sleeves are trimmed with nerrower 


| lace. 


The dress may be enlivened by a satin or 
moire sash of some rich, bright color tolded 
round or tastened below the waist, and tied 
behind in a large bow with long loops. For 
a boy, the sash might be tied at the side. 


Girls from twelve to fourteen 


years of 
grown-up young ladies; they wear vete- 
ments with pelerines cut in the same way, 
short jackets, and draped tunics and pan- 
jers. 

The tailor-made jacket is especially worn 
by girlsof thisage, and it becoimnes them 
very well, while for dressy toilettes they 
wear the pleated skirt with a kind of Mol- 


_iere redingote open below the v aist, an en- 
| ormous collar of lace or etamine richly em- 
| broidered ornamenting the neck. 

A gauged plastron occupies the front, a_ 


bow of ribbon being placed at the throat, 
the cuffs of course matching the coliar. 
This is a very elegant style of dress, and 
is always accompanied bya large handsome 
hat, the larger the better, trimmed with 


| long drooping feathers, 


For very young children nothing is spared 
to make them look as pretty as possible; 


| beautiful embroideries are made for thei | 


in all colors, imitating Venetian point 
Sovre lovely little dresses are made 


With ecru dresses ficelle 
Venetian point is used, the effect being ex- 
tremely pretty. 





Fireside Chat. 
FANS, AND HOW THEY MAKETHEM. 
7] HILE a:most any subject may be 
} carried out on a fan,yet certain kinds 


are more suitable for one material 
than another. 


skirt are two narrow kilted flounces made | 
of silk, the lower sage green, the upper 








ne care, asthey are very 
’ 


| 
of 
cream crepon, edged with a flounce of blue | 
| Venetian point. 


| with a message that he wished to 


For example, a satin mount requires only 
decoration. 

z i : mistake to cover over 80 charming 
a surface entirely; especially for white sat- 
in a graceful trifling design is preferable to 
one more elaborate, Flowers show well on 
a white satin mount, and almost any favor- 
ite blossom may be represented. Or vel- 
lum the design may reasonably be far more 

icate. 

We need not scruple to cover it with fig- 
ures, for the suriace is so agreeeble for 
painting on that a drawing may be worked 
up as perfectly as an ivory ininiature. 

We will consider first the satin mount. 
When fixed on the board, and the subject 
sketched out, it is reacy for coloring. All 
colors are to be mixed with Chinese white 
—the sheen of the satin would destroy the 
effect of them in some lights if this were 
not done; and also, by the mixture of 
white, tints that will blend readily one with 
another may be produced in almost infinite 
variety; and thus harmony is obtained. An 
amateur inay err by using too much white, 
and the result will be that the painting will 
crack off. 

Practice will soon teach how much it is 
right to use. 

On mounts composed of textile fabrics, 
more white is required for the colors than on 
paper. ; 

a painting, too, needs the admix- 
ture of white with the colors. But this isa 
digression ; we were considering a painting 
on satin. It willbe found that the colors 
sink in, therefore more washes are neces. 
sary on it than on other materials. At first 
it will not be found pleasant to work on ; it 
wants a little tact to manage it well, that 
will come with use. 

It is better to commence on white satin 
or cream-colored; black demands a good 
deal of tine and patience to be spent on it 
before the painting becomes sufficently 
solid. 

Wild roses are charming on satin, and for 
esthetic young ladies there are the 
fashionable sunflowers. A clean sheet of 
paper should always be kept under the 
hand when painting, that it may not rest on 
the mount. It is impossible to paint a de- 
sign on vellum well,without plenty of time 
can be given to it; it cannot be dashed off 
quickly, and those who are unfortunately 
minus the virtue of patience, had best not 
attempt what they will probably be inclined 
to throw aside afterwards with regret that 
they commnenced. 

On'y highly wrought poten look well 
on vellum, and these will amply repay the 
worker for any trouble expended on them. 
No mount can be compared to it for dura- 
bility, while none will better supply a sur- 
face congenial to the inost accurate drawing 
and miniature-like painting. 

Most intricate subjects inay be executed 
with faithfulness, representations depending 
for their value on the minutest details may 
be successfully accomplished, the finest 
outlines may be preserved, while the faint- 
est touch of color left by the artist’s pencil 
will not be lost. 

Before a perfectly flat tint can be attained 
hatching and stippling must be resorted to ; 
that is, all spaces that ure uneven be work- 
ed up with the point of the brush, and 
biank spots filled in with color. 

By these ineans a perfect texture may be 
secured, almost unsurpassable even = on 
ivory. Do not let so much as your finger 
rest on the velluin, or it will be difficult to 
get the color to adhere afterwards. 

Much consideration shouid be given to 
the subject chosen; itshould be one of 
which we are not likely to tire,and one that 
will intesost others as well as ourselves. A 
ve!‘um fan is like a picture, and the design 
should be as deliberately chosen and as 
carefully delineated. 

Copies from pictures of the old masters 
are best worth doing, or if it is possible for 
anvone to obtain a loan of a fan painted by 
any of the best French artists, he should 
consider themselves truly fortunate. Not 
many, perhaps, would be willing to part 
with one, if in their possession,though only 
for atime, on which Watteau, Boucher, or 
Lebrun expended some of their genius; 
but it lent they should be treated with the 
valuable. 

archment mounts require wetting with 
water, the saine as drawing paper, before 
lixing. 

For tracing use black lead transfer paper, 
and trace lightly. On gauze no drawing or 
tracing can done; whatever outlines you 
ulay require as a guide must be put in with 
a brush. 

A design carried out in black and grey, 
Chinese white for the lights, is ndenltabhs 


| lor gauze mounts, 


All the illustrations we give should be 
done in this manner; the whiteness may 
be relieved with a few touches of brown or 
of pink. On the black gauze the ‘white 


tizgures show to the greatest advantage ; the | 


elegance of posture, the coquetry, and the 
grace are all brought out. 
2 —— ae 
DRIVING TRADE.—Sharp dealing is con- 
fined to neither place nor people. 


almanac from him, and putting it 
vocket left the inn, his wife just then coim- 
ing in to take his place. The woman was 
then persuaded to buy an almanac,not know- 


ing that her husband had one already. The | 


husband shortly returning and discovering 
the trick, sent his porter after the pedilar, 
see the 


latter on im “Oh, yes,” 


rtant business. 


| said the pediar, “I know; he wants one of 


my almanacs, but I really can’t miss my 
train forthat. You can give me ten marks 
and take the almanac to him.” The porter 
paid the money, and carried the other al- 


inanac tothe innkeeper. Imagine the sen- 
gations of the victim ! 7 





In a 
| small German town an innkeeper,to get rid | 
_ of a book-pedlar’s importunities, bought an 
n his 
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a pretty name. The meaning * ‘destroyer, 
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O. M. W., (Hiawatha, K 
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way we know to get at the 

paper. mae SOC 
BELLE, (Lexington, Ky.)— 

question we have already prt Ay Te saat 

the nose is a subject u hich should 

pagiteten. ss 9 pat ae ane 
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weight of the brain in males is 49 o 4, CCS; inte 

males, about #4. 2 It is b volrd 

weight. 3. 4 ‘etwentieth etbane’” ¥e 
M. W., ( %ridgewater, Mass. )—The on. 

cerns are swindiles, which, while organized 





ently in the spirit and letter of the nara 
outside of both. We advise you to have nothiag 


do with them in any way whatever, 


A. DELL, (Greene, O.)\—We think 
are too young to be engaged. His age is in his favor 
The great objection is your own youth, You should 
not meet him secretly. In this bis age, and cous. 
quent experience make him dangerous, - 

READER, (Oak, Va.)—Either “ for” » 
‘‘after’’ is used, but we think ‘‘afler’’ is best, bh 
say a child Is named **for’’ George Washington dog 
not sound so well, nor is there, in our Opinion, as 
much sense in it, as to say he was named ‘‘after” 
George Washington. 


CLODHOPPER, (Lexington, Ky.)—We 
claim the usual amount of penetration, but ifour life 
depended upon it we can’t tell what you meap ip 
your letter. We are always ready to give the best a4. 
vice in our power, but require, as an indispensable 
ingredient, toknow what we must give advice about, 
Write again and state clearly your wishes, 


A. L. P., (Glen, Kans. )—The presence of 
the sea-shells on the mountain-top are explained by 
geologists as having been settled there during oneef 
the periods, ages since, when the earth was entinedy 
covered by water. Read the first books of Genesis, 
and youcan apply the key to the mystery yoursdf, 
Bible expounders take these proofs as evidence of the 
truth of the Flood, 


young man loves a girl and she does not return it,the 
best thing he can do isto be happy without it. Hearts 
are not so easily broken as pvets would lead us to be 
lieve, The only case on record is that of a ship cap- 
tain who tried to lif{an anchor which weigheda tea, 
If she won't look at you, return the compliment oa 
your part by looking for somebody else. 


HvusBAND, (Suimner, Kans.)—A imarried 
manhas a right to secure his property that it shal 
not go into the possibly imprudent hands of a second 
husband to the loss of his children, if he has notee 
fidence in the prudence of his wife. But to cuther 
off absolutely if she should marry again is usually 
bad; it wounds and humiliates her, and destroys the 
fine aroma of pleasant essociations which a widew 
should link with all her husband’s deliberate acts, 


MIRIAM.—We showed our appreciation 
of your composition by filing it for use, That fs the 
briefest opinion and best we can express. For your 
educational opportunities you write particularly well 
and correctly. Your handwriting is very neat and 
easily read, We would suppose you a triflesiow ig 
many things, such as getting angry, falling in love, 
makiug up your mind, ete., but when once done you 
are firmness itself. You are careful and tasteful ia 
your household and person, and to make a gues, 
apart from mental character, you are rather pretty, 
with Just a tinge of romance, 


Zor E., (Parkersburg, Neb.)—1. Noth 
ing but a surgical operation will take then off, and 
this leaves a sear far more ugly. 2. You ure alte 
gether too young to think of being engaged. You 
have plenty time yet before worrying about suchs 
thing as that. 3. If he should tell you first he loves 
you, it would be only natural for you to say youre 
turned his affection, supposing it to be true. Bat 
take care you don't go too far and say too much. 4 
By clipping the extreme ends now and then withs 
scissors, will make the eye lashes long and curly. 4 
Write as often as you please, We are always pleased 
to hear from and give any information in our powe? 
to our readers. 


E. I., (Erie,Pa.)—A ‘“‘doctor,’’ properly 0 
called, is a graduate of medicine at some university. 
It is a title which in itself implies nothing as to prac 
tice. Many surgeons and general practitioners are 
‘‘doctors of medicine,** but do not practice as phy- 
siclans, A ‘‘ physician *’’ is a practitioner of 
cine exclusively—that ix, to the exclusion of surgery. 
The term generally implies that the person assuming 
itucts—to some extent at least—as a consultee 0 
general practitioners. A physician ought to be adoe- 
turof medicine, but it is not indispensable that be 
should be so. There are physicians of high repute 
who are only bachelors of medicine, and some whe 
have no other qualification than membership of ® 
college of physicians, These persons assume the U- 
tle of ‘‘doctor,*’ but have no academical right to lt 
A “‘surgeon’’ ought to mean a practitioner of surgery 
exclusively. 


8S. L. B., (Condia, N. H.)—We think six- 
teen is entirely too young for a girl to be engaged. In 
our estimation at that period she is little more than ® 
child, She can then be hardly expected to know 
herself or anybody else. And we would advise all to 
postpone engaging themselves until they scat! 
this knowledge, even if they had to wait till twenty- 
six. 2. The best time, physicaily speaking, for 
to be married Is between 2ZZand 2. 3. Blanche is 8 
French name and means *‘white** or ‘‘pure."* & 
they were not crocodile tears, we think a youRk mes 
who sheds them at parting with his girl, bas® 
loving heart, though he may have a soft head “ 
the girl cried, we think the average youns ™* 
would esteem her the more for this proof of her deve 
tion. 5. Nine years difference in the ages is a8 
vantage, if anything, when on the man’s » 
woman ages sooner than & man,and a young —— 
more likely to hold fast the masculine heart thas 


| who is older. 6 Wedo not see any harm in the 


giving the gentleman a ring, iu return for the one 
gave her, 








